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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE   PICNIC   TO    MAIDENHEAD. 

Having  dispatched  the  letter  to  Woolwich 
that  was  to  blight  young  Fergusson's  hopes, 
Lord  Ehylton  walked  into  the  drawing-room 
prepared  to  make  himself  very  agreeable  to 
Colonel  de  Crespigny.  He  really  wished  his 
daughter  to  marry  this  man.  That  he  was 
not  of  a  noble  family  was  nothing  in  his  eyes, 
compared  to  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a 
princely  fortune.  The  earl  had  already  felt 
the  inconvenience  of  inheriting  an  empty  title 
without  the  means  of  maintaining  it,  and  he 
had  suffered  so  much  in  the  bygone  days 
from  impecuniosity,  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that    money    was    the    very    best 
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thing  this  world  can  afford.  To  contemplate 
the  probability  that  his  beautiful  daughter 
(after  having  been  brought  up  in  need  and 
poverty)  should  link  herself  for  life  to  a 
poor  man  without  any  fixed  income,  was 
most  distasteful  to  him,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  any  father.  He  rejected  the  idea 
with  scorn,  and  only  believed  himself  to  be 
doing  his  duty  as  a  parent,  in  breaking  off 
an  engagement  which  had  never  received  his 
sanction.  Muriel's  grief  troubled  him  but 
little.  Girls  cried  for  anything,  and  all  she 
wanted  was  a  new  lover  to  dry  up  her  tears. 
And  that  lover,  Lord  Ehylton  was  determined 
should  be  his  old  friend  Arthur  de  Crespigny. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  a 
general  cry  arose  for  Lady  Muriel,  who  had 
promised  to  return  and  give  them  some 
music. 

"  She  has  a  headache,"  replied  the  earl 
briefly,  "  and  has  retired  to  rest,  leaving 
me  to  make  her  excuses  to  the  company." 
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Cecilia  Seton  flew  after  her  friend  at 
once,  and  Colonel  de  Crespigny  directed  an 
anxious  glance  towards  Lord  Khylton,  who 
smiled  to  meet  it. 

"  It's  all  right,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  led  the  colonel  a  little  aside. 
"My  daughter  and  I  had  a  slight  dispute 
about  this  picnic  to  Maidenhead,  which 
ended  in  such  a  burst  of  tears  on  her  part, 
that  I  was  forced  to  give  in.  But  you  must 
promise  to  look  after  her  for  me,  de  Cres- 
pigny. There  will  be  a  lot  of  young  fellows 
there,  I  conclude,  and  Muriel  is  a  prize  that 
I  don't  intend  the  firstcomer  to  carry  off." 

"  And  yet  you  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
her  to  me"  said  the  colonel  with  a  signifi- 
cant look. 

"  No,    my  dear    de   Crespigny,    frankly,   I 

should  not  mind  trusting  her  to  you  for  ever, 

nor  do   I  think  Muriel  would  require  much 

pressing  to  give  her  own  consent.    I  conclude 

all  the  tears  I  have  been  subjected  to  were 

16—2 
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shed  on  your  account,  for  she  does  not  seem 
to  be  over  and  above  attached  to  my  cousin 
Amelia.  However  I  know  she  will  be  safe 
with  you,  and  therefore  I  have  consented 
that  she  and  Miss  Seton  shall  join  the  river 
party  on  Thursday." 

"I  can't  pretend  to  misunderstand  your 
meaning,  Ehylton,  and  your  consent  makes 
me  very  happy.  You  must  have  seen  my 
admiration  for  Ladv  Muriel,  and  I  have  told 
you  that  it  is  my  earnest  wish  to  settle  again 
— therefore  I  shall  do  my  best  now  to  win 
her  favour." 

"  And  I  wish  you  every  luck,"  replied  the 
earl. 

Lady  Ehylton  (who  would  never  be  kept 
out  of  any  conference)  had  wheedled  her 
way  into  this,  and  added  her  congratula- 
tions to  those  of  her  husband.  Indeed  she 
had  already  been  doing  everything  in  her 
power  to  further  Colonel  de  Crespigny'fl  suit, 
and  missed  no  opportunity  of  leaving  him  alone 
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with  her  step-daughter.  Ever  since  she  had 
seen  Lady  Muriel's  fair  and  delicate  beauty 
(which  made  her  own  look  coarse  and  over- 
blown by  comparison),  she  had  earnestly 
wished  to  get  rid  of  her  again,  and  the  only 
means  to  do  so  she  knew  were  by  marriage. 
She  was  sincerely  delighted  therefore  to 
think  it  might  occur  so  soon,  and  assured 
the  colonel  he  had  only  to  go  in  and  win,  for 
she  was  certain  that  her  lovely  step-daughter 
had  lost  her  heart  to  him  in  Paris,  she 
fretted  so  palpably  on  their  separation. 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  was  quite  ready  to 
believe  all  the  flattery  she  lavished  on  him. 
He  was  intensely  conceited  where  women 
were  concerned,  and  thought  he  had  only  to 
exert  his  power,  to  win  any  female  heart  in 
the  world.  He  did  not  believe  either  in  a 
lengthened  courtship,  but  thought  the  fair 
sex  admired  force  and  courage  more  than  any 
other  qualities  in  men,  and  that  the  way  to 
take  a  citadel  was  to  storm  it  without  warn- 
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in<j.  He  thanked  his  friends  therefore  for 
their  <?ood  wishes  as  though  Ladv  Muriel 
Darner  were  already  his  own,  and  returned  to 
London  as  assured  of  her  consent  as  though 
her  hand  were  in  his  possession.  He  had 
heard  all  about  the  Eevranches  admirer  from 
Miss  Eutherford  (who  loved  to  place  little 
confidences  in  him  as  if  he  were  her  nearest 
friend),  but  he  did  not  believe  in  him  any 
more  than  Lord  Ehylton  did.  What  girl  of 
eighteen  had  not  had  her  boy  lovers,  and 
forgotten  them  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
si<zht  ?  And  if  not  he  flattered  himself  he 
knew  how  to  displace  a  youthful  memory, 
and  Lady  Muriel,  once  his  wife,  he  would 
take  good  care  she  had  no  lovers  but  him- 
self. He  had  no  real  faith  in  either  men  or 
women,  and  treated  the  whole  subject  of 
love  and  matrimony  in  a  very  airy  style, 
but  he  had  immense  faith  in  himself,  and 
believed  that  in  all  cases  he  had  but  to  ask, 
to   obtain — but  to  command,  to  be  obeyed. 
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Meanwhile,  though  confidences  were  being 
exchanged  between  the  step-sisters,  they 
did  not  concern  Athol  Fergusson.  Muriel 
seemed  (all  of  a  sudden)  to  have  become 
years  older  than  her  age,  and  to  have  learnt 
the  reticence  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  The 
thoughts,  which  she  had  poured  so  freely 
into  the  ear  of  Lina  Walford,  she  kept  in 
her  own  bosom  now,  as  if  they  were  some- 
thing wrong.  The  artificial  atmosphere  into 
which  she  had  been  introduced,  had  already 
influenced  her  mind,  and  made  her  ashamed 
of  having  been  so  foolish  as  to  plight  her 
faith  to  an  ineligible  candidate  for  matri- 
mony. Athol  Fergusson  seemed  such  a 
simple  boy  beside  such  men  as  Lord  Dornton 
and  Colonel  de  Crespigny.  She  cried  when 
she  thought  of  him,  but  her  tears  were 
more  for  his  disappointment  than  her  own, 
and  she  almost  wondered  (even  while  she 
longed  to  see  him  again)  how  she  could 
ever  have  been   so  silly   as  to  let  him    talk 
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of  marriage  to  her.  But  she  had  another 
source  of  trouble  to  weep  over  with  Cecilia, 
and  that  was,  the  scanty  allowance  her 
father  proposed  to  make  her.  However — 
she  asked  amidst  her  sobs — was  she  to  dress 
decently,  and  defray  her  other  expenses, 
on  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  ?  Why  Cecil's 
ordinary  morning  gowns  cost  ten  and  twelve 
pounds  apiece,  and  she  had  given  three 
guineas  for  a  sunshade  only  the  week  before, 
and  when  in  addition  to  these  Lady  Muriel 
remembered  the  Arab  pony  and  the  St. 
Bernard  dog,  and  the  many  other  extrava- 
gant fancies  of  which  Miss  Seton  thought 
nothing,  she  wept  anew  with  despair  at 
ever  bein^  able  to  imitate  her. 

Cecil  was  very  ready  with  her  sympathy 
on  this  subject  and  quite  as  indignant  as 
her  sister.  From  the  point  of  view  of  two 
thousand  a  year  in  her  own  right,  it  seemed 
utterly  impossible  to  her  that  any  lady 
could    dress    on    a    hundred    pounds.     She 
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declared  her  step-father  to  be  stingy  and 
niggardly  and  unreasonable,  and  that  her 
mamma  should  speak  to  him  at  once  and 
show  him  what  an  absurdity  he  expected, 
in  imagining  his  daughter  could  manage  on 
so  small  a  sum. 

"But  that  will  be  no  use,  dear  Cissy," 
replied  Muriel,  "  because  papa  has  no  more 
to  give  me.  He  explained  it  all  to  me  this 
evening,  and  he  is  so  poor  himself  he  can- 
not keep  up  his  position." 

"Then  mamma  must  make  it  up  to  you, 
Muriel.  She  has  more  money  than  she  knows 
what  to  do  with — or  /  will,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Muriel  shrinking  back- 
ward,  "I  could  not  take  it,  either  from  her 
or  you,  though  I  know  you  mean  it  kindly. 
Don't  you  understand  what  I  feel,  Cissy  ? 
Papa  and  I  are  debtors  to  your  mother 
enough  already.  I  am  ashamed  when  I 
think  of  it,  that  she  should  be  so  rich,  and 
we  so  poor." 
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"  Oh,  that's  nonsense,"  exclaimed  Cecil 
practically,  "your  father  had  the  title,  and 
mamma  the  money.  She  knew  what  she 
was  about  when  she  married  him.  It  was 
a  fair  bargain,  you  may  depend  on  that;' 

"  But  /  was  not  included  in  it,"  replied 
Lady  Muriel  sadly. 

"Oh,  Muriel,  don't  talk  like  that,"  cried 
Cecil,  throwing  her  arms  about  her,  "  or  I 
shall  think  you  are  sorry  it  ever  happened, 
and  if  it  had  not  we  should  never  have 
been  sisters.  Besides  which,  it  is  sure  not 
to  be  for  long." 

"  What  do  vou  mean  ?  "  asked  Muriel. 

"  That  you  will  marry,  dear,  and  be  per- 
haps as  rich  as  we  are.  Oh  !  I  am  certain 
you  will,  and  so  is  mamma.  I  heard  her 
say  to  your  papa,  only  yesterday,  that  with 
your  beauty  you  should  make  the  best  match 
of  the  season ;  and  that  means  the  richest 
match,  Muriel,  for  no  one  ever  talks  of  :i 
poor  marriage  as  a  good  one." 
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"I  suppose  not,"  said  Muriel  sighing, 
"  money  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  people 
care  for  in  this  world." 

"  But  what  could  we  do  without  it,  Muriel  ? 
See  how  wretched  it  is  to  be  poor.  You 
must  have  had  some  experience  of  that  (from 
what  you  have  told  me)   at  Eevranches." 

"Don't  talk  of  it,"  cried  Muriel  with  a 
shudder,  "  it  was  too  terrible.  You  never 
saw  anything  like  it  in  your  life.  But,  Cissy, 
tell  me,  is  Colonel  de  Crespigny  so  very 
rich?  Papa  says  he  is  a  match  fit  for  any 
girl  in  the  county." 

"  Tremendously,  I  believe.  Mamma  says 
he  has  more  than  forty  thousand  a  year. 
He  came  into  it  quite  unexpectedly,  about 
three  years  ago  (through  an  old  god- father), 
and  he  has  a  splendid  place  in  Sussex,  too, 
called  Hetherington  Close— but  his  wife 
died  shortly  after  he  got  the  fortune,  and 
so  he  has  never  lived  there.  He  is  a  hand- 
some man — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  replied  La  ly  Muriel  slowly,  "  but 
he  is  rather  old." 

"Old!  Oh,  that's  nothing.  What  does  it 
signify  what  age  a  woman's  husband  is  so 
long  as  he  can  buy  her  everything  she  wants  ? 
And  the  rich  men  are  always  old,  Muriel. 
The  young  ones  have  their  fortunes  to  make, 
and  when  a  girl  has  no  money  of  her  own, 
she  can't  afford  to  think  of  them." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  her  companion, 
with  another  heavy  sigh ;  "  but  sometimes, 
Cecil,  they  are  very  nice." 

"  Oh,  Muriel,  you  say  that  as  if  you  were 
regretting  somebody  in  particular.  Surely 
vou  are  not  in  love!" 

it 

Lady  Muriel  coloured  like  a  rose. 

"  What  should  make  you  think  so  ?  All 
girls  like  young  men  better  than  old  ones, 
don't  they  ?  And  if  I  were  in  love,"  she 
added  inconsequently,  "what  would  be  the 
use  of  it?  Papa  has  just  been  telling  me 
that  I   must  make    a    wealthy   marriage,    or 
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he  will  send  me  back  to  that  horrible 
Eevranches.  Oh !  Cissy,  don't  talk  of  it.  It 
only  makes  me  miserable.  Let  us  think  in- 
stead of  what  we  will  wear  at  the  picnic  on 
Thursday." 

Cecil  took  the  hint  and  made  no  further 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  whilst  weighing 
the  merits  between  sky-blue  cambrics  and 
French  pink  cashmeres,  Lady  Muriel's  mind 
became  diverted  from  her  trouble,  and  she 
went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  she  was  going 
to  marry  a  duke  and  had  a  trousseau  that 
had  cost  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Thursday  dawned,  fair  and  beautiful  as  an 
August  day  can  be,  and  proving  the  lie  to 
the  proverbial  picnic  weather.  The  river 
party  had  been  entirely  organized  by  Colonel 
de  Crespigny  in  honour  of  his  own  birth- 
day, and  he  had  engaged  a  steam  launch  to 
convey  his  guests,  about  twenty  in  number, 
to  Maidenhead,  where  a  sumptuous  repast 
was   ordered   for  them   at  the   hotel.     Poor 
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Miss  Eutherford  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight  and  expectation.  She  quite  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  affair  had  been  got  up 
on  her  account,  and  that  before  the  day 
drew  to  a  close  she  would  have  received 
the  offer  she  had  so  long  anticipated.  When 
she  was  fully  equipped  in  a  white  muslin 
dress  and  hat,  with  a  pink  sash  tied  round 
her  waist  and  a  bunch  of  roses  nodding 
over  her  brow,  she  might  have  aptly  demon- 
strated the  heroine  whom  the  Frenchman 
alluded  to  when  he  said,  he  would  give  her 
"  sixteen  behind  and  sixty  before."  But  for- 
tunately for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  Miss 
Eutherford  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
she  was  an  object  of  ridicule.  She  could 
not  conceal  her  satisfaction  at  the  turn  of 
affairs  from  Lina  Walford,  and  played  off  so 
many  girlish  airs  and  graces  at  the  prospect 
that  lay  before  her,  that  her  niece  very 
nearly  risked  being  left  at  home,  for  blurting 
out  the   bare    unpleasant  truth  and  rubbing 
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the  scales  off  her  aunt's  love-blinded  eyes. 
And  that  would  not  have  suited  Lina,  for 
she  too  was  looking  forward  with  keen  an- 
ticipation to  what  the  day  might  bring  forth. 
She  was  actively  employed  at  that  time  in 
running  a  certain  very  shy  little  lordling 
to  earth,  and  she  trusted  the  river  picnic 
might  afford  her  the  opportunity  to  capture 
her  prey.  Lina  was  twenty-three,  and  Lord 
Ernest  Greenham  was  only  nineteen,  but 
where  a  title  was  concerned  Miss  Walford 
was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  carp  at  the  differ- 
ence of  a  year  or  two.  The  young  gentle- 
man was  still  under  guardianship,  but  he 
would  come  into  plenty  of  money  by-and- 
by,  and  all  she  wanted  was  (by  hook  or 
by  crook)  to  marry  him,  and  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself.  And  here  let  it  be  said, 
par  parenthese,  that  she  did  not  succeed. 
In  fact  she  never  married  anybody,  but 
lived  and  died  a  maid — always  pursuing 
but  never  overtaking — much  after  the  fashion 
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of  her  Aunt  Amelia.  Such  girls  usually  do. 
In  every  woman's  breast  there  dwells  a  heart, 
eager  to  respond  to  true  love  from  whom- 
ever it  may  come,  and  when  she  deliberately 
insults  that  heart — laughs  at  its  weaknesses, 
stamps  on  its  best  impulses  and  refuses 
to  allow  it  the  liberty  of  choice — she  kills 
it,  and  when  she  calls  on  it  to  wake,  and 
love,  she  finds  to  her  dismay  that  it  is  dead. 
We  may  laugh  at  love  jmr  et  simple  in 
this  money-grubbing  nineteenth  century,  and 
ridicule  the  idea  of  its  surviving  the  con- 
straints of  poverty,  yet  it  is,  after  all,  the 
very  best  thing  this  world  can  give  us,  and 
without  it  riches  and  promotion  and  flattery 
will  never  satisfy.  It  is  true  that  we 
generally  have  to  pay  for  it,  by  giving  up 
something  else  on  which  we  may  have  set  our 
hearts,  but  if  we  cannot  make  a  sacrifice 
for  love,    we  are  not   worthy  of  it. 

Lina  Walford  would  have  laughed  till  the 
tears  came  into  her   eyes   at   the   foregoing 
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sentiment,  and  voted  the  writer  to  be  an 
old-fashioned  simpleton,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  world  of  fashion. 
But  the  day  came  when  she  would  have 
given  all  she  possessed  for  one  honest  kiss 
from  a  mouth  that  spoke  the  truth  when  it 
said  it  loved  her.  On  this  day,  however,  no 
such  melancholy  prospect  loomed  before  her. 
She  was  full  of  life  and  health  and  believed 
her  opportunities  to  be  inexhaustible,  and 
her  chance  of  making  a  good  marriage 
secure.  She  had  attired  herself  in  a  most 
fascinating  and  fashionable  costume,  and  her 
dark  bright  eyes  shone  dangerously,  from 
beneath  the  broad  brim  of  a  Gainsborough 
hat.  Lady  Muriel  Darner  and  Cecilia  Seton, 
who  were  dressed  alike  in  plain  blue  cambric 
gowns,  with  white  chip  hats  tied  under  their 
chins  with  blue  ribbons,  arrived  in  Jermyn 
Street  in  good  time,  and  eager  to  commence 
the  promised  excursion.  Lina's  spirits  were 
so  high  as  to  be  almost  uncontrollable. 

VOL.  II.  17 
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u  Oh,  Muriel,  you  detestable  darling,"  she 
cried,  as  soon  as  she  found  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  alone,  "  you  knew  what 
you  were  about,  when  you  made  your  new 
sister  dress  in  blue  like  yourself.  Why,  my 
dear  girl,  you  never  did  a  cleverer  thing  in 
your  life.  Her  yellow  complexion  (which 
turns  green  when  shaded  by  the  blue)  makes 
yours  look  twice  as  fair  as  it  really  is. 
Mind  you  keep  close  beside  her  all  day, 
and  your  fortune  is  made." 

Lady  Muriel  was  genuinely  distressed. 

"  Oh,  Lina,  don't  talk  like  that.  How  can 
you  suspect  me  of  being  so  ill-natured  ? 
Cecil  is  as  kind  to  me  as  if  she  were  my 
own  sister,  and  I  love  her  dearly.  I 
wouldn't  try  to  look  better  than  I  usually 
do,  at  her  expense,  for  all  the  world." 

Lina  laughed  incredulously. 

"Ah,  well,  my  dear,  intentionally  or  not, 
you've  done  it,  and  so  you  may  as  well  take 
the  credit  for  a  sharp  thing.     But  don't  you 
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go  poaching  on  my  preserves.  Remember, 
Lord  Ernest  Greenham  is  my  property,  and 
you  mustn't  interfere  with  him.  Stick  to 
your  colonel." 

"  To  my  colonel  ? '  repeated  Muriel  inter- 
rogatively. 

"  Yes,  to  your  colonel.  Are  you  deaf  as 
well  as  blind?  Can't  you  see  he's  head- 
over-ears  in  love  with  you,  you  silly,  and 
ready  to  propose  at  once,  if  you'll  only  give 
him  the  chance  ?  " 

"  But  I  thought  he  was  going  to  marry 
Cousin  Amelia." 

"  Bah !      Would    any    man    in    his    senses 

choose    an    old    woman    like    her    when    he 

might    have     a     young     thing     like     you  ? 

What  do  you  think  ?     I'm  afraid  it's  all  up 

with    auntie's  chance  there,  and  she'll  have 

to  follow  a  new  trail.      By-the-way,  Muriel, 

have  you  heard  anything  from  that  young 

fellow  at  Eevranches,  that  you  used  to  pipe 

your  eye  over  ?  " 

17—2 
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"  No,"  replied  Muriel  in  a  low  voice,  as 
she  turned  away. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't.  Boys  like  that 
are  no  good  at  all.  They  can't  marry  you, 
and  they  only  interfere  with  your  settlement 
in  life.  It's  better  to  be  here  to-day,  isn't 
it,  Muriel — dressed  in  that  bewitching  frock 
and  hat,  and  going  down  to  Maidenhead  on 
a  steam  launch  in  company  with  a  dozen 
eligibles — than  making  love  amongst  the 
turnips  and  potatoes  to  a  subaltern  without 
a  halfpenny,  eh  ?  " 

"Much  better,"  replied  Muriel  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  know  that,  so  don't  let  us  talk  of  it  any 
more.  Hark !  Cousin  Amelia  is  calling  us. 
The  carriage  has  come.  Let  us  forget  every- 
tiling,  Lina,  but  the  delightful  day  we  have 
before  us." 

She  ran  down  stairs  quickly  as  she  spoke 
— only  stopping  for  one  moment  on  the 
narrow  landing  to  dash  away  a  tear  that 
had    risen    to    her    eye — and     entered     the 
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drawing-room  beautiful  and  radiant,  her 
beauty  enhanced  tenfold  by  the  glowing 
blush  that  overspread  her  face  as  Colonel 
de  Crespigny  came  forward  to  meet  her. 

The  colonel  had  made  up  his  mind  to  put 
his  fate  to  the  touch  that  day,  and  win  or 
lose  it  all.  Only  he  never  dreamt  of  losing. 
He  was  always  very  confident  of  his  success 
with  women,  and  he  had  some  reason  to  be 
so,  for  he  had  been  very  lucky  with  them 
through  life — not  because  of  his  worth  or 
his  wit,  but  because  he  possessed  a  large 
share  of  animal  magnetism,  which  influenced 
the  weaker  sex  almost  against  their  will. 
This  gift  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  animal 
magnetism,  which  some  strong  natures 
possess,  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  we  find  our  will  succumbing 
(without  any  reasonable  cause)  to  that  of 
another.  It  possesses  the  same  fascination 
as  the  basilisk's  glittering  eye  has  for  the 
transfixed  bird,  as  music  exercises  over  the 
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serpent,  as  the  mesmerist  holds  over  the 
weaker  brain  of  his  subject.  Not  that 
animal  magnetism  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is  generally 
people  with  small  brains  and  largely  de- 
veloped natural  powers  that  exhibit  it  most 
freely — such  a  man  in  fact  as  Arthur  de 
Crespkrny,  whose  one  aim  in  life  had  been 
to  gratify  his  sensual  instincts,  in  whatever 
direction  they  might  lie,  and  that  without 
any  consideration  for  duty,  or  the  feelings  of 
others.  Dozens  of  women  had  acknowledged 
the  force  of  his  attraction,  but  not  one  re- 
mained that  did  not  confess  that  she  had 
been  mistaken,  and  he  was  not  worthy  a 
single  thought  from  a  true  heart.  It  would 
be  well  if  women  would  sometimes  sit  down 
and  draw  up  a  written  analysis  of  the 
character  of  the  men  they  feel  tempted  to 
think  too  much  of.  They  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  few  can  bear  the  test, 
and  what  a  poor  array  of  virtues   they  will 
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have  to  set  against  the  vices.      They  judge 
of    a    maD    by    what    he    is    to    themselves, 
whereas  the  true  test  lies  in  what  he  is  to 
others.     They  will  feel  flattered  by  his  jilting 
another    woman   for    their   sakes,  being   too 
foolish   to   discern   that    they    will   probably 
suffer  the  same  indignity  in  their  turn.     An 
indifferent    son    and    brother    is    bound    to 
make  a  bad  husband  and  father  ;  yet  women 
are  so  vain,  they  imagine  a  man  can  fail  in 
every  relation  of  life  except  that  which   he 
holds  to   themselves.      Oh,  blind  and  fools ! 
How  many  of  them  will  read  these  remarks 
with    grinding    teeth,    and    acknowledge    in 
their  hearts  that  they  are  true  ?     The  failure 
of  marriage  lies  in  the  fact  only  that  it  has 
not  been  cemented  with  a  good  man,  or  a 
good  woman. 

Men  and  women  with  kind  hearts,  and 
active  brains  and  firm  principles,  which  urge 
them  to  do  right  for  the  sake  of  right 
alone,  will  make  loving  husbands  and  wives, 
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and  turn  marriage  into  the  greatest  blessing 
that  life  affords  them.  But  all  this  time, 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  is  handing  the  ladies 
into  the  carriage  that  is  to  take  them  to 
the  station,  securing  a  seat  for  himself 
beside  Lady  Muriel,  and  doing  his  utmost  to 

make  himself  agreeable  to  her.  Could  the 
poor  child  but  have  recognized  the  basilisk's 
fatal  glance  in  his  wide  open  blue  eyes  and 
fascinating  smile,  from  what  a  world  of 
misery  she  might  have  saved  herself. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LADY    MURIEL    SEALS    HER   FATE. 

Colonel  de  Crespigny's  birthday  party  was 
composed  of  the  usual  elements  which  society 
considers  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
day  spent  on  the  river — that  is  to  say,  there 
was  an  equal  number  of  either  sex,  the 
women  being  mostly  young  and  pretty,  and 
the  men  ready  to  go  to  any  length  of  flirta- 
tion with  them,  provided  they  did  not  com- 
promise themselves.  The  steam  launch  was 
large,  and  eminently  convenient  ;  the  re- 
freshments which  were  provided  to  sustain 
the  guests  until  they  reached  Maidenhead, 
delicate  and  liberal ;  the  day,  a  glorious  one, 
and  the  surroundings  unparalleled.  For  placid 
and  rural  scenery — breathing  of  peace  and 
plenty — there  is  nothing  to  excel  the  banks 
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of  the  Thames  on  a  summer's  day.  The 
broad  bright  river,  fringed  with  bulrushes 
and  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  planted  with 
water  lilies  resting  on  their  green  leaves, 
amongst  which  the  snowy-breasted  swans 
sail  about  with  proud  bearing  and  elevated 
crests,  ready  to  resent  the  least  insult  offered 
to  their  royal  kingdom,  is  a  sight  of  which 
the  equal  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  And  the 
pleasure  boats  which  one  passes  on  the  way 
— the  hired  wherry,  with  its  striped  awning, 
full  to  the  brink  of  danger ;  the  swift  canoe, 
skimming  like  a  swallow  over  the  water, 
with  its  solitary  occupant  in  drawers  and 
jersey ;  the  house-boat,  with  its  lounging 
chairs,  and  pots  of  blooming  flowers  and 
general  signs  of  domestic  comfort — all  com- 
bine to  make  up  a  picture  of  beauty  and 
of  brightness  that  it  does  one  good  to  sec. 
To  most  of  the  guests  on  Colonel  de  Cres- 
pigny's  steam  launch  the  sight  was  doubth 
no  novelty  (though  it  is  one  that  never  loses 
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its  interest),  but  to  Lady  Muriel  Darner 
everything  was  completely  new.  She  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  in  her  life  before, 
and  could  not  find  words  sufficient  in  which 
to  express  her  pleasure  and  interest.  She 
sat  by  her  host's  side  on  the  steam  launch, 
a  little  conscious,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
hints  her  friends  had  given  her,  but  looking 
all  the  more  lovely  for  her  confusion,  and 
eagerly  questioning  him  as  to  the  meaning 
of  everything  she  saw  around  her.  Each 
man  on  board  wanted  to  be  introduced  to 
her,  and  all  the  women  (and  especially  Miss 
Eutherford)  were  jealous  of  her  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  colonel,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
De  Crespigny  refused  to  see  either  the  eager- 
ness of  his  own  sex  or  the  vexation  of  the 
other.  He  had  engaged  the  steam  launch 
and  organized  the  picnic  for  this  reason  only, 
and  he  was  determined  not  to  be  baulked 
of  his  purpose.  He  kept  his  place  pertina- 
ciously by  Muriel's  side,  encouraging  her  to 
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ask  him  questions,  and  when  she  had  learned 
all  she  could  with  regard  to  the  Thames, 
and  the  different  buildings  they  had  passed 
on  their  way,  she  became  curious  to  hear 
something  about  the  company. 

"  Do  tell  me,  Colonel  de  Crespigny,"  she 
whispered,  "  all  about  your  friends.  I  want 
to  know  their  names,  and  if  they  are  nice 
or  nasty.     I  like  to  hear  you  talk." 

"  You  little  tyrant,"  he  replied  laughing, 
"  I  might  as  well  have  brought  Debrett  in 
my  pocket  with  the  pages  turned  down. 
About  whom  is  your  ladyship  so  curious  ? ' 

"  Everybody.  But  I  will  begin  with  that 
pale  lady  at  the  further  end  of  the  launch. 
She  is  dressed  in  green,  and  has  a  boy  by 
her  side.  She  has  been  looking  at  me  so 
hard,  I  think  she  must  know  who  I  am." 

Colonel  de  Crespigny  glanced  indifferently 
to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Lor  rimer  stood  with 
her  son,  burning  with  indignation  that  had 
no  power  to  call  one  tinge  of  colour  into  her 
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cheek.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
he  should  have  invited  this  woman  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  his  infidelity  to  herself,  but 
he  would  have  been  astonished  if  any  one 
had  told  him  that  by  so  doing  he  had 
committed  an  act  of  cruelty.  He  was  so 
blissfully  blind  to  everything,  except  what 
ministered  to  his  own  vanity,  that  he  would 
have  replied  that  if  Caroline  Lorrimer  cared 
for  him,  she  ought  to  rejoice  at  what  gave 
him  pleasure.  As  it  was,  he  smiled  as  he 
caught  her  eye,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  See 
how  I  am  enjoying  myself,  and  I  hope  you 
are  doing  the  same."  And  then  he  returned 
eagerly  to  Lady  Muriel,  and  said  : 

"  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that  any  one  on  board  the  boat  was  ignorant 
by  this  time  of  your  identity.  Do  you  sup- 
pose they  would  not  be  curious  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  belle  of  the  picnic?  But 
the  lady  you  have  pointed  out  happens  to 
be  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  she  would 
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esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  know  you.    May 
I  introduce  her  to  you  ?  " 

Of  course  Lady  Muriel  bowed  and  ac- 
quiesced, and  in  another  moment  Mrs. 
Lorrimer  was  standing  before  her.  She 
would  not  refuse  the  introduction  that  de 
Crespigny  had  offered  her,  for  she  had  de- 
cided that  if  this  thing  must  be,  she  would 
force  herself  (for  Arthur's  sake)  to  put  the 
best  face  upon  it  that  she  could.  But  her 
complaisance  was  all  assumed,  and  under  the 
somewhat  constrained  smile  with  which  she 
greeted  her  beautiful  young  rival,  there 
lurked  a  deadly  and  bitter  hatred,  that 
made  her  long  to  kill  her  on  the  spot.  She 
would  have  gladly  enacted  the  part  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  and  handed  her  supplanter  a  cup 
of  poison  that  should  quench  her  hopes  for 
ever.  But  these  days  are  not  the  days  for 
the  dagger  or  the  bowl.  They  would  be 
less  guilty,  perhaps,  if  they  were.  These  are 
the   days   for  smiling   faces,  and    revengeful 
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hearts — for  outstretched  hands,  and  lying  lips 
— for  flattering  compliments,  and  an  envious, 
malicious,  and  uncharitable  spirit. 

Mrs.  Lorrimer  proffered  her  gloved  hand 
for  Muriel's  acceptance,  and  murmured  some- 
thing about  the  pleasure  of  making  her 
acquaintance,  but  under  her  apparent  friend- 
liness the  girl  seemed  to  detect  the  cloven 
foot,  and  shrunk  involuntarily  from  her. 

"  You  have  not  been  long  home  from 
abroad,  I  believe  ? '  she  commenced,  with  a 
frigid  smile.  "I  think  mv  friend  Colonel 
de  Crespigny  told  me  as  much." 

"  Quite  long  enough  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  it,"  laughed  Muriel,  drawing  a  little 
closer  to  the  colonel  for  protection. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  Perhaps  I  have  made  a 
mistake.  But  I  believe  this  is  your  first  in- 
troduction to  our  beautiful  river." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right  there,  but  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  the  last.  I  was  just  telling 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  that  he  may  bring  me 
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here   as  often  as  he  pleases.     I   think  it    is 

the  most  charming  sight  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Don't   save   me  too  much   license,  Ladv 

O  'J 

Muriel,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  or  I  may  take 
you  at  your  word,  and  re-engage  the  launch 
for  to-morrow.  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs, 
Lorrimer  ?     Are  you  not  well  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you.  I  was  only  think- 
ing that  poor  Arthur  does  not  seem  to  be 
enjoying  himself  much.     He  is  all  alone." 

"You  shouldn't  have  brought  him.  Boys 
are  out  of  place  in  a  party  like  this.  He 
would  have  been  happier  left  on  the  banks, 
fishing  for  minnows  with  a  crooked  pin. 
But  I  must  find  a  better  cavalier  for  vou, 
Mrs.  Lorrimer.  Let  me  introduce  Captain 
Bars  ton  to  you." 

"  No,  thank  you.     I  prefer  to  go  back  to 
nry  boy,"  she  answered   coldly,  as   with  an 
other    bow    to    Lady   Muriel    she    rejoined 
young  Arthur. 

"  I    don't    think    she  is   very    nice,    but    I 
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am  afraid  you  have  offended  her,"  said  Lady 
Muriel  mischievously,  as  Caroline  Lorrimer 
left  them. 

De  Crespigny  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It's  not  my  fault,"  he  said,  "  if  ladies 
will  be  touchy." 

"  But  perhaps  she  thinks  you  ought  to 
go  and  talk  with  her  a  little  now,  as  you 
are  such  old  friends,"  suggested  the  girl. 

"  And  what  if  I  prefer  my  new  friend  to 
any  old  one,"  he  answered,  looking  full  into 
her  blushing  face.  "  Am  I  to  be  condemned 
to  banishment  for  Mrs.  Lorrimer 's  sake — 
and  on  my  birthday  too  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  it  was  your  birth- 
day, colonel.  I  would  have  brought  you  a 
present." 

"  There  is  only  one  present  I  should  care 
to  accept  from  you,  Lady  Muriel." 

"  Eeally !  And  what  is  it  ?  Don't  be  ex- 
travagant in  your  choice.     Eemember  I  am 
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very  poor. 
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"  But  it  is  something  of  the  utmost  value." 

"  Then   you   mustn't   come    to   me  for   it, 

colonel.     Cissy  will   be    more    likely   to   be 

able  to  get  it  for  you.     Oh!     What  is  the 

matter  with   Cousin  Amelia  ?  " 

Miss  Eutherford,  who  had  been  trying  in 
vain,  ever  since  they  started,  to  attract  some 
notice  from  Colonel  de  Crespigny,  was  so 
overcome  by  her  failure  and  the  sight  of 
his  devotion  to  Lady  Muriel,  that  she 
thought  she  would  try  fainting  as  a  resource 
to  bring  him  to  her  side.  Faintness  is  an 
elegant  and  refined  sort  of  illness,  which 
need  not  affect  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
valid, except  by  an  interesting  pallor,  and 
just  sufficiently  clouds  her  intellect  to  allow 
her  to  confess  her  weakness  as  she  is  slowly 
returning  to  consciousness.  Therefore,  faint- 
ing (real  or  assumed)  has  always  been  in 
vogue  amongst  ladies  who  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the 
male    sex,   and    Miss     Eutherford  (who    was 
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really  fretting  enough  to  make  herself  ill) 
considered  the  opportunity  a  good  one  to 
show  Colonel  de  Crespigny  the  tender  ma- 
terials of  which  she  was  made.  So  what 
with  the  heat  of  the  day  and  her  disappoint- 
ment and  a  little  acting  she  managed  to  give 
a  very  good  imitation  of  a  swoon,  which 
brought  Lady  Muriel  and  the  colonel  and 
most  of  the  picnic  party  to  her  assistance. 
Lina  Walford  seemed  excessively  annoyed  at 
the  occurrence. 

"  What  nonsense !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
shook  her  aunt  with  anything  but  a  tender 
touch.  "  Here,  auntie !  Do  rouse  yourself 
and  come  into  the  cabin.  You  can  stand 
perfectly  well  if  you  try.  I  wouldn't  make 
a  fuss  like  this  in  public,  for  all  the  world." 

"But,  Lina,  if  she  is  really  ill,  she  can't 
help  it,"  interposed  Muriel ;  "  I  suppose  it's 
the  heat.     Can't  we  get  some  water  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  will  fetch  it  for  you,"  cried 
the  colonel. 
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"Fiddlesticks,  Muriel,"  whispered  Lina, 
"  can't  you  see  it's  fudge  ?  It's  only  ill- 
temper,  because  the  colonel  has  not  paid  her 
any  attention  to-day.  It's  sickening  to  see 
such  conduct  in  an  old  woman." 

"  Hush,"  said  Muriel,  who  was  afraid  her 
cousin  might  overhear  the  words.  At  this 
moment  Colonel  de  Crespigny  returned  with 
a  glass  of  water. 

"  Eaise  her  head  and  try  and  make  her 
drink  it,"  he  said. 

"  Better  throw  it  right  over  her  at  once," 
suggested  Lina,  "  the  shock  will  recover  her." 

But  at  that  moment,  Miss  Eutherford 
slightly  moved  her  head,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  murmured  "Arthur!' 

"What  did    she  say?"  asked  a  bystander. 

"  She  asked  for  her  maid  Martha,"  replied 
Lina  with  ready  mendacity  ;  "  she  is  all  right 
now  she  has  spoken.  Come,  auntie,  you 
must  let  me  take  you  down  into  the  cabin. 
I  can't  have  you  stay  here  any  longer." 
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And  with  determined  authority,  Lina  shook 
Miss  Eutherford  up,  and  dragged,  rather  than 
led  her,  to  the  tiny  saloon  cabin.  There  the 
poor  lady,  overcome  by  the  failure  of  her 
little  artifice,  laid  her  head  down  on  her 
niece's  shoulder  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  so  ridiculous,  auntie,"  cried 
Miss  Walford  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  You 
are  making  a  perfect  exhibition  of  yourself, 
and  your  tears  will  ruin  my  ribbons.  I  really 
can't  afford  it.  You  must  sit  up  straight. 
It's  horribly  selfish  of  you.  You  know  I 
have  my  own  little  game  to  play,  and  you 
are  taking  all  the  wind  out  of  my  sails, 
crushing  me  up  like  that.  Do  try  and  re- 
member where  we  are." 

"Oh!  Lina!  I  do  remember  it,"  wailed 
Miss  Eutherford,  "but  it  has  been  such  a 
blow  to  me.  He  gave  this  party  entirely 
on  my  account,  and  yet  I  have  hardly  seen 
anything  of  him  all  day."   ■. 
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"  Look  here,  auntie,  you  Lad  much  better 
face  the  truth  at  once.  Colonel  de  Crespigny 
didn't  give  this  party  for  you  at  all,  nor  for 
me,  nor  for  any  one  but  Muriel  Darner.  He's 
been  in  love  with  her  ever  since  we  were  in 
Paris — I  saw  it  plain  enough,  if  you  didn't 
— and  he  has  no  intentions  in  any  other 
quarter.  So  don't  go  and  give  yourself 
away  in  this  ridiculous  manner,  for  Heaven's 
sake ! " 

"  But  I  don't  believe  what  you  say,"  cried 
Miss  Eutherford.  "  The  colonel  paid  me 
attention  long  before  he  ever  saw  that  chit 
Muriel,  and  I  shall  not  give  up  hope  of 
winning  him,  as  long  as  he  is  to  be  won." 

"  How  is  Miss  Eutherford  now  ? '  asked 
de  Crespigny  himself,  putting  his  head  in  at 
the  cabin  door.  "  Ah  !  better,  I  am  glad  to 
see.  I  have  just  been  speaking  to  our  captain, 
and  he  says  he  can  put  you  ashore  wherever 
you  like  to  land,  if  you  feel  too  ill  to  proceed 
and  would  prefer  to  return  home." 
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*  To  return  home?"  repeated  Miss  Ku there- 
fore! indignantly.  "  If  I  do,  I  shall  take  my 
niece  and  cousins  with  me.  You  seem  to 
forget  I  am  their  chaperon." 

"I  have  provided  against  that"  he  said 
with  a  smile.  "  My  friend  Mrs.  Lorrimer  will 
relieve  you  of  the  charge  if  you  should  feel 
it  is  beyond  your  strength." 

"  No  ! "  replied  Miss  Eutherford  emphati- 
cally, "  I  know  too  well  the  responsibility  I 
have  undertaken,  and  Lord  Ehylton  would 
never  forgive  me  if  I  were  to  leave  his 
daughter  and  Miss  Seton  behind.  I  shall 
therefore  go  on  as  far  as  Maidenhead,  Colonel 
de  Crespigny,  and  I  hope — I  hope  I  may 
have  no  return  of  my  illness." 

"  Take  some  brandy- and-water.  It's  the 
best  thing  out,"  replied  de  Crespigny  un- 
sympathetically,  as  he  returned  to  the  side 
of  Lady  Muriel. 

"  Now,  auntie,  don't  be  so  foolish  as  to 
spoil  your   day  for  a    chimera,"   said   Lina. 
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"  You'll  never  get  that  man,  so  you  had 
better  put  the  idea  out  of  your  head  at  once. 
Go  on  my  tack  and  look  out  for  another. 
You  know  my  little  Greenham  succeeded 
Captain  Pattison,  after  twelve  hours'  interval 
only,  and  look  how  nicely  we  are  getting  on. 
He  wanted  to  kiss  me  just  now,  but  I  told 
him  he  must  wait  till  we  got  to  Maidenhead. 
Here,  just  puff  yourself  a  bit,  and  comb  out 
your  curls,  and  you'll  be  all  right  again — 
for  I  can't  stay  here  any  longer." 

And  having  forced  her  aunt  to  return  to 
the  deck,  and  assure  her  friends  that  she 
was  quite  recovered,  the  conversation  once 
more  became  general  and  the  pleasure-party 
went  on  as  before.  As  soon  as  they  reached 
Maidenhead,  they  landed  and  went  to  the 
hotel,  where  a  recherche  dinner  was  in  readi- 
ness for  them.  Lady  Muriel  sat  by  the  host's 
side  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  though 
she  ate  and  drank  but  little,  she  laughed 
and  talked  incessantly  and  became  quite  in- 
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toxicated  with  flattery  and  excitement.  She 
could  see  plainly  how  each  member  of  the 
party  envied  her  position,  and  was  inclined  to 
be  sulky  on  account  of  it — how  the  men 
wished  they  were  Colonel  de  Crespigny,  and 
the  women  that  they  were  herself — and  yet 
how  one  and  all  tacitly  yielded  the  place 
of  honour  to  her,  as  if  it  were  her  right. 
The  adulation  thus  afforded  to  her  beauty 
and  the  preference  of  her  host,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  undisguised  compliments  which  de 
Crespigny  kept  pouring  into  her  ear,  made 
Lady  Muriel  feel  almost  beside  herself.  She 
forgot  everything  but  the  enchanted  scene 
before  her,  and  if  a  thought  of  Athol  Fergus- 
son  had  intruded  itself,  she  would  have  dis- 
missed it  with  a  frown,  so  poor  and  simple 
did  his  boyish  protestations  of  love  appear, 
by  comparison  with  the  colonel's  warm  and 
impassioned  speeches. 

When  the  dinner  was  concluded,  and  the 
picnic  party  once  more  embarked  on  board 
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the  steam  launch,  the  August  sun  had  sunk 
to  rest  and  the  tender  shades  of  evening  were 
settling  on  all  around,  turning  the  greens  to 
greys  and  the  greys  to  sombre  brown.  The 
river  looked  like  a  broad  sheet  of  silver, 
shimmering  beneath  the  rays  of  the  moon, 
and  the  heat  of  the  dav  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  light  breeze,  that  made  little  ripples 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  lifted 
the  ribbons  that  adorned  Lady  Muriel's  hat. 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  had  secured  her  a  seat 
on  the  poop  of  the  little  vessel,  and  kept 
one  for  himself  by  her  side  ;  and  as  they 
steamed  homeward,  well  sheltered  with  plaids 
and  shawls,  his  hand  stole  into  hers  beneath 
the  coverings,  whilst  he  tried  to  enlist  her 
pity  by  a  recital  of  the  loves  of  his  wasted 
life.  This  was  a  favourite  theme  of  Arthur 
de  Crespigny,  when  he  wished  to  secure  a 
woman's  interest,  and  one  which  he  had 
never  known  to  fail.  The  female  sex  is  (as 
a  rule)  so  rich  in  compassion  for  lost  oppor- 
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tunities  and  unrequited  sensibility.  It  had 
had  great  effect  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
late  wife  ;  it  was  so  sad  to  think  that  the 
handsome  manly  creature  was  neither  loved 
nor  looked  after,  and  bore  all  his  domestic 
worries  into  the  bargain  with  so  resigned  an 
air.  And  now  that  she  was  dead  it  made  a 
still  more  interesting  retrospect,  for  the  hearer 
could  always  cherish  the  hope  of  becoming 
his  consoler.  Muriel  was  very  young  and  un- 
sophisticated, and  the  story  was  new  to  her. 
It  was  indeed  sad  to  think  that  he  had  suf- 
fered so  much  from  want  of  sympathy  and 
affection  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  when  the 
colonel  saw  the  time  was  ripe  for  action  and 
ventured  to  ask  her  if  she  thought  she  could 
possibly  care  for  a  man  who  was  so  much  older 
than  herself,  but  whose  heart  was  as  fresh  as 
that  of  a  boy  of  one-and-twenty,  she  squeezed 
his  big  hand  with  her  little  one  under  the 
plaid,  and  actually  whispered  "  Yes"  without 
one  thought  of  the  princely  fortune  she  had 
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so  often  heard  discussed.  This  was  the  effect 
of  an  eloquence  which  owed  its  perfection 
to  long  and  constant  practice,  but  which 
sounded  to  her  as  if  it  came  fresh  bubbling 
from  the  depths  of  the  colonel's  heart.  As 
he  received  her  answer,  de  Crespigny  bent 
his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "  I  cannot  thank  you  here,  my  darling, 
it  is  impossible ;  but,  thank  God,  I  shall 
have  my  whole  life  in  which  to  thank 
you.  Only  I  must  tell  you  how  happy  you 
have  made  me,  and  how  much  I  shall  try 
to  requite  your  goodness.  You  are  my  very 
own  now,  Muriel,  remember,  and  I  shall 
never  give  you  up  again  to  anybody." 

He  spoke  in  an  eager  agitated  manner 
which  a  young  girl  might  naturally  mistake 
for  the  emotion  of  love,  but  which  an  older 
woman  could  have  told  her  was  the  usual 
effect  of  passion.  Colonel  de  Crespigny  would 
have  spoken  in  the  same  way,  though  not 
in  the  same  words,   to  a  barmaid  who  had 
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encouraged  his  attentions.  He  had  spoken 
in  that  way  dozens  of  times  to  poor  Caroline 
Lorrimer,  who  sat  at  a  little  distance  from 
him  now,  wondering  what  her  old  love  was 
saying  to  his  new  fancy.  But  Muriel  only 
thought  that  the  idea  of  possessing  her  affec- 
tion had  opened  an  unknown  world  of  happi- 
ness before  him,  and  felt  proud  that  she  had 
the  power  to  heal  a  life-long  wound. 

She  continued  to  sit  by  his  side  in  the 
moonlight  as  they  steamed  rapidly  up  the 
river,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  listening 
to  the  passionate  bathos  he  poured  into  her 
ear,  and  the  vivid  description  he  gave  her 
of  the  luxurious  life  she  should  enjoy. 

"  There  is  not  a  place  on  the  earth  where 
you  may  wish  to  dwell,  my  darling,  that 
I  will  not  take  up  my  residence-  in,  whether 
you  choose  Paris  or  London,  Italy,  Germany 
or  America.  Everything  I  possess  will  be  at 
your  disposal,  and  I  shall  be  your  very 
humble    slave.      Only    1    should    prefer    my 
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queen   to  keep    up  the  state  that  befits  her 
in  London,  and  reign  in  society  like  one." 

"  And  that  is  the  very  thing  your  queen 
would  choose  for  herself,"  returned  Muriel 
with  a  low  laugh.  "I  have  had  enough  of 
the  country  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  feel  as  I 
should  never  tire  of  the  town." 

"We  shall  suit  each  other  down  to  the 
ground,"  replied  de  Crespigny,  "  and  I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  all  the  world.  I  wish 
I  could  take  you  back  to  Oakley  Court  this 
evening,  and  inform  Lord  Ehylton  of  my 
good  fortune :  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  too 
late.  I  will  go  down  there  early  to-morrow, 
however,  and  you  can  do  as  you  choose, 
my  darling,  about  telling  your  father  of  what 
has  passed  between  us.  And  meanwhile, 
you  must  wear  this  ring  as  a  token  that 
you  have  pledged  your  word  to  become  my 
wife." 

Under  cover    still   of  the    friendly  plaids, 
de  Crespigny  slipped  a  magnificent  diamond 
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ring  off  his  own  hand  on  to  Lady  Muriel's 
engaged  finger — that  finger  which  had  not 
yet  lost  the  impress  of  poor  Athol  Fergusson's 
paltry  hoop  of  gold.  It  might  have  struck 
a  more  experienced  woman  as  curious  that 
the  colonel  should  be  so  conveniently  wear- 
ing a  lady's  brand-new  ring  on  his  little 
finger  ;  but  Lady  Muriel  never  guessed  that 
he  had  been  so  certain  of  his  prize  as  to 
buy  the  jewel  in  anticipation  of  her  wear- 
ing it.  She  twisted  the  ring  round  and 
round  her  slender  finger  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  loving  to  feel  the  large  diamonds 
of  which  it  was  composed,  whilst  her  fiance 
whispered  that  it  was  but  a  forerunner  of 
all  the  beautiful  things  he  meant  to  give  her. 
They  were  not  far  from  their  place  of  disem- 
barkation then,  where  waggonettes  were  wait- 
ing to  convey  the  party  to  the  station,  whence 
they  took  the  train  for  London. 

Everybody  was  pretty  well  tired  out   by 
that   time  and  anxious  to   get   home    again, 
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only  Lady  Muriel  Darner's  eyes  shone  danger- 
ously bright,  and  her  cheeks  looked  fever- 
ishly crimson.  Her  excited  appearance  and 
Colonel  de  Crespigny's  looks  of  devotion, 
divulged  their  secret  to  the  rest,  and  as  soon 
as  they  found  themselves  in  the  railway 
carriage  Lina  Walford  put  the  question  point 
blank  to  her  : 

"  Well,  Muriel,"  she  whispered,  "  and  is 
it  un  fait  accompli  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  her  friend  nervously ; 
"we   are    engaged,  Lina.     See,   here    is    my 
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u  Very  handsome,"  said  the  young  woman 
of  the  world,  examining  it,  "  and,  like  the 
Bible,  tells  of  better  things  beyond.  You've 
managed  it  very  neatly,  my  dear.  I  didn't 
nive  you  credit  for  half  so  much  cleverness," 
and  then,  to  Lady  Muriel's  consternation,  she 
turned  to  Colonel  de  Crespigny  (who  was 
the  only  person  in  the  carriage  beside  their 
own  party)  and  said,  "  Muriel   has  confided 
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the  great  secret  to  me,  colonel,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you.  I  wish  I  had  pulled  off  my 
own  little  affair  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
regret  to  say  it  is  in  statu  quo.'1 

"  What  secret  ?  "  demanded  Miss  Ruther- 
ford, raising  herself  from  semi-slumber. 

"  Muriel  and  Colonel  de  Crespigny  are 
engaged,  auntie.  Wasn't  I  a  true  prophet? 
I  told  you  it  would  come  off  to-day." 

"  You  knew  more,  then,  than  /  did," 
replied  de  Crespigny  laughing.  "  1  feared  I 
was  too  presumptuous  even  to  allude  to  it,  but 
Lady  Muriel  was  good  enough  to  forgive  me." 

Muriel  was  looking  down  and  blushing. 
She  was  not  used  yet  to  hearing  her  en- 
gagement mentioned  in  public,  while  Cecil 
Seton  was  clinging  to  her  other  side  and 
telling  her  a  thousand  times  how  much  she 
congratulated  her. 

"  Everything  will  be  right,  my  dear,"  she 
said  with  a  significant  squeeze  of  her  sister's 
arm. 
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Miss  Eutherford  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  She  tried  to  wish  them  joy,  but  the 
words  died  upon  her  lips.  Poor  soul !  It 
was  about  her  twentieth  disappointment,  and 
she  had  not  much  time  to  repair  her  error. 
And  when  at  last  she  spoke,  it  was  to  say 
in  a  very  frigid  voice,  which  she  tried  hard 
to  steady  : 

"I  think  we  should  postpone  our  con- 
gratulations until  we  hear  if  my  cousin 
Ehylton  gives  his  consent  to  the  engage- 
ment or  not." 

"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  Miss  Eutherford, 
that  his  lordship  has  already  expressed  his 
willingness  to  give  me  Muriel,"  interposed 
the  colonel  eagerly,  "  and  so  I  have  no 
uneasiness  on  that  score." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  that  is  the  case,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it,"  she 
returned  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  In  my  idea  there 
will  be  nothing  else   to  be  talked  about   for 
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the  next  month.  But  here  is  Paddington. 
I  think  you  said,  Muriel,  that  the  carriage 
was  to  meet  you  at  the  station  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  Lady  Ehylton  said  she  would  send 
it  all  the  way,  as  she  did  not  like  Cecil  and 
me  to  travel  by  train  so  late  at  night. 
Good-bye  to  you  all ;  we  have  had  a  most 
charming  day.  And  I  am  to  tell  papa, 
Colonel  de  Crespigny,  that  he  will  see  you 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  to-morrow  at  about  dinner 
time,"  replied  de  Crespigny  as  he  leant  on 
the  carriage  door  and  looked  his  adieux. 
He  would  fain  have  taken  a  more  tender 
one  of  her,  but  the  influence  of  the  river 
scene  had  already  faded,  and  Lady  Muriel 
had  become  shy  of  his  endearments.  So  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  pres- 
sure of  her  hand,  and  return  to  his  duty  of 
seeing  Miss  Eutherford  and  her  niece  safely 
into  their  vehicle.  The  Oakley  Court  car- 
riage with  its  splendid    appointments    rolled 
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off  towards  Kichmond,  and  two  tired  girls 
in  crumpled  blue  cambrics  leaned  back  on 
the  cushions  and  talked  to  each  other. 

"  Oh,  Muriel  darling,  I  am  so  very  glad, 
all  but  except  for  one  thing ;  and  that  is, 
that  we  shall  be  separated  again." 

"  Never ,  Cissy  !  Why  should  you  think 
so  for  a  moment?  What  is  the  use  of  my 
being  so  rich,  if  I  cannot  see  whom  I 
choose  ? " 

"  But  husbands  are  sometimes  disagreeable, 
you  know,  and  make  their  wives  do  as  they 
tell  them." 

"  Colonel  de  Crespigny  won't.  He  has 
promised  me  I  shall  always  have  my  own 
way  in  everything.  Oh,  Cissy,  I  am  so  glad 
he  is  rich.  Nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  have  him  without." 

"  But  he  is  very  nice  into  the  bargain, 
and  good-looking  too." 

"  Yes,  very.  He  is  everything  that  is 
delightful,  and  he  is  going    to    settle    a    lot 
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of  money  on  me  for  my  own  use.  What 
would  the  Grants  say  ?  " 

But  that  question  was  never  answered, 
even  in  Lady  Muriel's  own  mind ;  for  the 
allusion  to  her  old  friends  brought  a  quick 
sigh  with  it  that  set  her  thoughts  rambling 
in  quite  another  direction. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Eutherford  was  falling 
from  one  fit  of  hysterics  into  another,  whilst 
Lina  Walford  (not  too  good-tempered  after 
the  failure  of  her  own  plans)  was  alternately 
ridiculing  and  scolding  her  unfortunate  rela- 
tive  for  making  such  a  fool  of  herself. 

And  Caroline  Lorrimer,  in  her  lonely 
bed-chamber,  was  chewing  the  cud  of  bit- 
terness as  she  reviewed  the  triumph  of  her 
young  rival,  and  recognized  how  completely 
she,  herself,  had  lost  all  power  over  the 
man  who  once  declared  that  he  loved  her. 

But  Arthur  de  Crespigny  slept  well  and 
soundly.  He  was  not  young  enough  to  let 
love   keep    him   waking.     He   was   too   well 
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used  to  that  sort  of  thing  to  grow  excited 
over  it  when  the  object  of  his  passion  was 
not  in  view.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was 
to  pine  in  absence,  though  he  might  long 
for  a  renewal  of  pleasure.  He  had,  in  fact, 
but  little  brain  to  keep  him  from  his  sleep  : 
so  his  great  animal  nature  slumbered  com- 
posedly,  without  even  a  dream  to  ruffle  it, 
and  without  a  spark  of  pity  for  Amelia 
Eutherford's  disappointment  or  Caroline  Lor- 
rimer's  tears. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

"  GOOD-BYE,    ATHOL  !  " 

* 

When  Athol  Fergusson  received  the  letter 
from  Lord  Ehylton  inclosing  Lady  Muriel's 
note  of  dismissal,  his  first  feeling  was  that 
of  despair  ;  his  second,  of  incredulity.  He 
could  not  and  would  not  believe  that  she 
had  written  it  of  her  own  free  will.  What ! 
Muriel,  who  had  walked  for  so  many 
evenings  with  him  on  the  Eamparts  of  Eev- 
ranches,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his  and 
her  eyes  speaking  volumes  of  love  in  answer 
to  his  own  ?  Muriel,  who  had  declared, 
times  out  of  mind,  that  she  loved  him  better 
than  any  one  or  any  thing  in  the  wide 
world,  and  had  promised  to  wait  for  years 
until  she  could  become  his  wife,  or  else 
never    to   marry   any   one    at    all  ?     It   was 
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impossible  that  his  loving,  faithful  Muriel 
could  have  penned  those  cruel  words  except 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  exceptional 
cruelty.  They  had  coerced  his  poor  darling 
— they  had  frightened  her  into  doing  as 
they  wished,  and  she  was  doubtless  breaking 
her  heart  to  think  that  her  lover  would 
accept  their  dictum.  But  he  was  determined 
not  to  do  so.  He  resolved  that  he  would 
take  his  final  answer  from  Muriel's  lips  alone. 
He  was  only  a  subaltern,  it  was  true,  but 
he  was  an  officer  and  a  crentleman,  and  his 
overtures  were  at  least  entitled  to  respect. 
He  would  go  down  to  Oakley  Court  and  see 
Lord  Ehylton  on  the  subject  himself.  No 
thought  of  fear  entered  his  mind  as  he  made 
the  resolution. 

Athol  Fergusson  (though  young)  was  made 
of  the  stuff  that  fears  no  man,  and  if  the  earl 
chose  to  regard  his  hopes  as  presumptuous, 
he  could  not,  at  least,  say  that  they  were 
wrong.     So,  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  leave 
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(which  happened  to  be  the  day  after  the  pic- 
nic) he  made  his  way  down  to  Oakley  Court, 
and  arrived  there  purposely  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  finding  Lord 
Ehylton  at  home.  His  heart  was  very  heavy 
as  he  journeyed  thither,  and  the  future 
looked  very  black  before  him.  He  had  but 
one  hope  of  ever  calling  Muriel  his  wife,  and 
that  was  founded  on  the  faith  he  had  in  her 
fidelity.  It  was  a  melancholy  prospect  for 
both  of  them,  long  years  of  waiting  for  a 
happiness  that  might  never  come,  and  per- 
haps it  was  his  duty  to  release  his  darling 
from  any  formal  promises ;  but  she  should  at 
least  know  that  he  held  himself  bound,  and 
that  whenever  she  wanted  to  go  to  him,  he 
would  be  ready  to  receive  her.  So  strong 
was  his  faith  in  their  mutual  affection,  not- 
withstanding the  blow  that  cruel  note  had 
given  it.  He  reached  Oakley  Court  about 
noon,  and  was  shown  into  a  cheerful  and 
commodious    ante-chamber,    until    his    lord- 
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ship's  pleasure  concerning  him  was  known. 
The  earl  was  in  his  own  study,  conning  the 
morning  papers,  and  when  Athol  Fergusson's 
card  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  was  told 
that  the  gentleman  was  waiting  to  see  him  in 
another  room,  he  felt,  and  looked,  consider- 
ably discomposed.  Who  was  this  pushing 
and  'presuming  puppy  who  refused  to  take  an 
answer  written  in  plain  English,  but  forced 
his  way  into  the  privracy  of  the  Court  to  de- 
mand a  reason  for  his  rejection  ?  However, 
the  earl  had  an  excellent  answer  read}'  for 
him.  He  had  not  seen  his  daughter  since 
her  return  from  the  picnic,  but  he  had  just 
received  a  hastily  penned  letter  from  Colonel 
de  Crespigny,  posted  the  night  before,  in 
which  he  informed  the  earl  of  his  success 
with  Lady  Muriel,  and  called  on  him  to 
sanction  the  engagement  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  approve.  Lord  Ehylton  decided 
therefore  that  he  would  see  this  presump- 
tuous   subaltern,   and    give    him    his    answer 
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viva  voce,  and  told  his  footman  to  inform 
Mr.  Athol  Fergusson  that  Lord  Ehylton  was 
busily  engaged  at  that  moment,  but  that  if 
he  would  waitj  a  few  minutes  he  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.  And  then  he 
rung  the  bell  for  Fielding  and  ordered  her 
'to  tell  Lady  Muriel  that  he  desired  her 
presence  in  his  study.  Lady  Muriel  and 
Cecil  Seton  were  having  a  merry  time  of  it 
together  when  the  earl's  message  reached 
them.  They  had  lain  in  bed  till  past  ten 
o'clock,  in  order  to  recover  their  fatigues  of 
the  day  before,  and  having  made  hasty 
toilettes,  had  had  breakfast  served  in  Lady 
Muriel's  rose-covered  dressing-room.  There 
they  sat,  in  their  white  morning  wrappers, 
with  their  long  hair  hanging  down  their 
backs,  drinking  chocolate  and  eating  buttered 
toast,  whilst  thev  discussed  the  events  of  the 
picnic,  and  laughed  heartily  at  everything 
that  had  appeared  ridiculous  or  strange  to 
them.     Lady  Muriel,  especially,  seemed  to  be 
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in  the  highest  spirits.  The  first  thing  that 
had  attracted  her  on  waking  had  been  the 
flashing  of  the  brilliants  on  her  finger,  which 
had  brought  all  kinds  of  pleasant  thoughts  of 
money,  and  jewels,  and  carriages,  and  horses 
in  their  train,  and  renewed  the  excitement 
of  the  day  before. 

"What  shall  I  do  about  it,  Cissy?"  she 
asked.  "  Shall  I  tell  papa  myself,  or  leave 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  to  do  so?" 

"  Oh  !  tell  him  yourself,  Muriel.  It  isn't  as 
if  there  was  any  doubt  of  his  being  pleased 
at  it.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  the  colonel 
was  a  good  match  for  any  girl  in  the 
county  ?  " 

"  Yes !  he  did,  and  he  knew  that  he  ad- 
mired me  into  the  bargain.  Oh !  how  funny 
it  will  be  to  be  married." 

"  You  don't  look  much  like  a  married  lady 
now,  Muriel ;  wearing  your  hair  down  your 
back  takes  three  or  four  years  off  your  age." 

"'  I  must  pile  it  all  up  on  the  top  of  my 
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head,  and  try  and  look  as  old  as  the  colonel. 
1  believe  he's  the  same  age  as  papa." 

"  He  doesn't  look  it — and  surely,  Muriel, 
you  would  not  have  him  younger.  Boys  are 
so  stupid  and  insipid." 

"I  know  they  are,"  replied  Lady  Muriel. 
"They  can't  talk  of  the  same  things  as  men." 

And  indeed,  a  middle- asred  man  like 
Colonel  de  Crespigny,  who  has  seen  every- 
thing and  done  everything,  can  soon  throw 
the  conversation  of  an  innocent-minded  and 
ingenuous  boy  into  the  shade.  The  boy  has 
not  acquired  the  man's  ready  tongue,  and 
want  of  bashfulness,  and  disregard  of  truth  ; 
but  the  man  will  never  regain  the  boy's 
modesty,  and  candour,  and  shrinking  from 
wrong.  Colonel  de  Crespignv's  effrontery  was 
calculated  to  make  the  remembrance  of  Athol 
Fergusson's  timid  avowal  of  love  seem  poor 
and  insipid  by  comparison,  and  he  had  in- 
tended it  should  do  so.  He  had  not  entirely 
forgotten  the  lover  of  Eevranches,  and  many 
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of  his  speeches  had  been  expressly  made  with 
the  view  of  causing  the  absent  Athol  to 
appear  in  his  worst  light,  although  he  was 
not  so  foolish  as  to  let  Lady  Muriel  guess 
what  he  was  driving  at.  And  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  an  impression  on  her  mind 
that  resulted  in  the  above-given  sentiment. 

At  that  moment  Fielding  entered  the 
room. 

"  If  you  please,  your  ladyship,"  she  said, 
"his  lordship  desires  you  will  go  down  to 
him  in  the  study." 

"Papa  wants  me,"  cried  Lady  Muriel 
springing  up,  "  and  I  am  not  dressed  !  What 
shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Muriel !  you  are  quite  nice  enough 
to  go  downstairs.  You  look  lovely  with 
your  hair  down.  Let  Fielding  tie  a  blue 
ribbon  round  your  waist,  and  you'll  be  all 
right." 

"  But  suppose  there  should  be  some  one 
with  him,"  said  Muriel,  holding  back. 
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"His  lordship  is  quite  alone,"  said  the 
oracle,  Fielding. 

At  that  assertion,  Muriel  was  persuaded 
to  do  as  her  sister  wished  her,  and  in  another 
minute  had  run  down  to  the  study. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  kissing  him,  "  what  is 
it  that  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

"  Several  things,  my  dear.  In  the  first 
place  I  must  congratulate  you,  Muriel,  on 
having  made  a  brilliant  conquest.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  de  Crespigny,  in  which 
he  says  you  have  engaged  yourself  to  marry 
him.     Is  that  correct?" 

"  Quite,  papa.  Colonel  de  Crespigny  pro- 
posed to  me  as  we  were  returning  home  last 
night,  and  as  you  said  he  was  such  a 
good  match,  I  accepted  him.  He  gave  me 
this  ring,"  continued  Muriel,  holding  out  her 
finger. 

"  Ah !  very  handsome  indeed,"  said  the 
earl,  peering  at  it  through  his  spectacles, 
"but   nothing,  I   expect,    to   what  you  will 
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have.  You're  a  very  lucky  girl,  Muriel. 
You  have  landed  the  biggest  fish  of  the 
season,  and  I  hope  you  are  aware  of  your 
advantages." 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa  !  I  know  how  rich  he  is, 
and  he  is  coming  to  the  Court  to-day  to 
talk  to  you  about  it,  and  to  tell  you  the  sum 
of  money  he  is  prepared  to  settle  on  me. 
He  said  I  was  to  tell  you  so." 

"  He  will  make  you  a  liberal  settlement. 
I  am  sure  of  that,  and  you  have  made  a 
noble  establishment  in  life  for  yourself.  This 
is  better  than  ^oin^  back  to  Revranches, 
eh,  Muriel?" 

"  Much  better,  papa,"  she  answered  fer- 
vently. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  I  have  another 
matter  to  speak  to  you  about.  It  appears 
that  I  made  a  mistake  the  other  day,  when 
I  told  you  that  Mr.  Fergusson  was  on  his 
way  to  his  destination.  How  I  came  to 
misunderstand  him  I  cannot  sav,  but  I  did, 
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and  it  seems  that  he  has  not  yet  started,  and 
instead  of  accepting  your  note  and  mine  as 
a  final  rejection  of  his  suit,  he  has  had 
the  impudence  to  force  his  way  into  Oakley 
Court  for  an  explanation  of  our  decision. 
At  least,  that  is  T  presume  the  reason  of  his 
appearance  here." 

At  this  Lady  Muriel  turned  deadly 
pale. 

"Athol  is  here — in  this  house?"  she  ejacu- 
lated. 

"  Yes !  His  card  was  brought  to  me 
about  ten  minutes  ago,  and  he  is  waiting  to 
see  me  in  the  ante-chamber.  Had  I  not 
received  this  very  satisfactory  letter  from 
de  Crespigny,  announcing  your  engagement 
to  him,  I  should  have  simply  dismissed  the 
young  man  and  said  nothing  to  you  about 
it ;  but  under  the  circumstances  I  think  it 
best  that  you  should  see  him  yourself  and 
tell  him  you  are  engaged  to  marry  another 
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"  / — I  see  him  and  tell  him  ?  "  cried  Muriel 
with  trembling  lips.  "  Oh,  no,  papa,  I  can- 
not— indeed  I  cannot !  Go  and  tell  him 
anything  you  like  yourself,  and  let  me  go 
back  to  my  room  till  he  is  gone." 

She  would  have  made  her  escape  at  that 
moment,  had  not  the  earl  detained  her. 

"  No !  Muriel.  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
shirk  your  duty  in  this  way.  This  young 
man  is  evidently  both  bold  and  pertinacious. 
He  refuses  to  take  your  written  word  that 
you  desire  the  engagement  broken  off,  but 
pursues  you  into  the  privacy  of  your  home, 
with  the  idea,  I  suppose,  that  he  will  make 
you  retract  your  decision.  Now  this  is  a 
sort  of  thin^  that  must  be  cut  short  at  once 
and  for  ever,  or  he  may  worry  you  again 
and  again.  Come  with  me  and  give  him 
his  answer.  It  will  not  take  five  minutes, 
and  then  it  will  be  over  and  done  with." 

And  he  took  her  firmly  by  the  arm  as 
he  spoke. 
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" I  cannot — /  cannot"  exclaimed  Muriel, 
trying  to  wrench  herself  away. 

"  And  I  insist  upon  it,"  replied  Lord 
Ehylton  angrily.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
this  behaviour?  Do  you  wish  Colonel  de 
Crespigny  to  hear  of  this  scene,  and  break 
off  his  engagement  with  you?  If  it  results 
in  that,  remember,  there  will  be  nothing  left 
for  you  but  Eevranches." 

"  But,  papa,  could  you  not  tell  him  better 
than  myself?  It  is  hard  for  me,  you  know. 
It  seems  so  cruel — because — because — he 
cares  for  me." 

Her  voice  was  breaking  now,  and  the 
earl  saw  that  another  minute  would  see  her 
in  tears. 

"  Go  to  him,  then,"  he  said  roughly,  "  and 
tell  him  you  love  him,  and  then  come  back 
and  pack  up  your  boxes  for  Eevranches." 

"  Oh,  no !  no ! "  she  cried  out  in  agony. 
"  Father,    you    will    never    send    me     there 
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"  I  will,  unless  you  come  with  me  now. 
I  swear  it." 

He  wouldn't  have  done  any  such  thing, 
but  Lady  Muriel  believed  him,  and  allowed 
him  to  half  lead,  half  drag  her  to  the  ante- 
chamber. A  footman  waiting  in  the  corridor 
opened  the  door  for  them  and  closed  it 
again,  and  the  Earl  of  Ehylton  and  his 
daughter  were  alone  with  Athol  Fergusson. 

He  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  looking 
out  upon  the  park,  and  feeling  more  and 
more  despondent  as  the  minutes  went  on, 
and  the  earl's  delay  in  giving  him  an 
audience  seemed  to  augur  poorly  for  his 
chances  of  success.  As  the  door  opened  he 
rose  from  his  seat  and  prepared  to  address 
the  new-comer,  but  when  he  saw  that  Lady 
Muriel — in  her  white  dress  and  blue  ribbons, 
with  her  fair  hair  hanging  down  her  back, 
looking  much  as  she  did  at  Eevranches, 
although  so  deadly  pale — was  leaning  on 
her   father's   arm,   his   speech    forsook   him, 
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and  all  his  feeling  rushed  into  his  face 
instead. 

"Muriel!"  he  uttered,  under  his  breath, 
but  she  took  no  further  notice  of  his  appeal, 
except  what  was  conveyed  by  her  sad, 
frightened  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Athol  Fergusson,  I  believe  ?  "  com- 
menced the  earl,  and  Athol  bowed  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  name. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Fergusson,  I  sent  you 
a  note  inclosing  one  from  Lady  Muriel  Darner. 
I  conclude  you  have  not  received  it  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  on  account  of  that 
note,  my  lord,  that  I  am  here." 

"  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  it. 
I  thought  both  my  daughter's  letter  and 
my  own  were  final." 

"  Not  to  me,  my  lord.  I  have  too  much 
at  stake  in  that  decision.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Lady  Muriel  wrote  that  note 
against  her  own  free  will,  and  I  cannot  leave 
England  without  being  assured  of  the  truth." 
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"You  do  not  place  much  restraint  on 
your  tongue,  sir,  when  you  accuse  me  of 
coercing  my  daughter's  inclinations  in  this 
matter,"  replied  the  earl,  frowning  ;  "  but 
since  you  doubt  our  written  words,  perhaps 
you  will  believe  our  spoken  ones,  and  if 
they  are  such  as  to  hurt  your  feelings  you 
must  remember  that  you  have  only  yourself 
to  thank  for  it.  I  consider  it  is  the  height 
of  im — im — imprudence,"  continued  Lord 
Ehylton  (substituting  a  milder  term  for  his 
first  intention),  "  for  you  to  have  forced 
your   way  into  Oakley  Court." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  lordship  speak 
of  my  visit  in  so  objectionable  a  manner," 
said  young  Fergusson,  flushing  darkly  with 
suppressed  anger,  "  but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  one  gentleman  may  not  call  upon  another." 

"  When  he  is  invited,  sir,  not  otherwise," 
returned  the  earl  ;  "  and  especially  when 
he  has  received  a  written  intimation  that 
his  presence  is  not  desired." 
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"Then  I  will  relieve  you  of  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,"  exclaimed  Athol  as  lie  seized 
his  hat ;  "  but  I  thought  (when  you  knew 
how  deeply  my  feelings  are  concerned  in 
this  matter)  you  would  have  had  sufficient 
humanity  to  excuse  an  apparent  intrusion. 
But  I  must  speak  to  your  daughter  before 
I  go.  Muriel !  tell  me  the  truth,  and  put 
me  out  of  this  awful  suspense.  Do  you 
really  wish  our  engagement  to  be  at  an 
end  ?  " 

He  advanced  towards  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  she  felt  the  fire  of  his  dark  blue  eyes 
burning  upon  her  own.  She  could  not  meet 
his  gaze,  but,  trembling  and  pale,  turned 
her  white  face  towards  her  father. 

"  Oh,  papa !  you  tell  him !  What  can  I 
say?" 

"  Tell  Mr.  Fergusson  the  truth,  my  dear, 
as  he  desires  you  to  do.  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  his  question." 

Then    she   turned   her   scared    eyes    upon 
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Athol,  but  the  sight  of  the  handsome  young 
face  she  had  thought  she  loved  so  well 
broke  her  down. 

"  Oh,  Athol !  oh,  papa !  I  cannot,  cannot 
say  it!" 

"  What  is  it  that  you  cannot  say,  Muriel  ?  " 
asked  the  young  man  in  a  low,  passionate 
tone.  "  Not  that  you  do  not  love  me ! 
That  is  impossible  after  the  long  time  that 
we  have  been  promised  to  each  other.  But 
perhaps  the  prospect  of  waiting  so  many 
years  for  me  frightens  you,  and  you  think 
that  I  shall  not  remain  true  to  you.  Then 
I  will  release  you,  darling,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  but  /  can  never  be  released 
myself.  1  love  you,  Muriel,  and  I  shall  love 
you  to  my  life's  end,  and,  if  need  be,  I  will 
wait  and  hope  for  years  until  I  can  call  you 
my  wife.  Only  say  once  more  that  you  love 
me,  before  I  go." 

"  Stop,  sir,  stop!"  interposed  Lord  Ehylton 
authoritatively.     "I  cannot  allow  this  farrago 
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of  nonsense  to  proceed  any  longer.  You 
are  reckoning  without  your  host.  Lady 
Muriel's  hand  is  already  promised  to  another 
suitor.  She  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Colonel  de  Crespigny." 

Athol  Fergusson  sprang  backwards,  as 
if  he  had  received  a  blow  in  the  face. 

"  Engaged !  "  he  repeated  in  a  dazed  voice. 
"  Engaged  !  It  is  impossible.  She  is  en- 
gaged to  me !  " 

"  Engaged  to  you,  sir !  How  dare  you 
talk  of  a  young  lady  being  engaged  to  you 
without  her  father's  consent  ?  It  is  a  folly, 
an  absurdity,  and  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
I  should  have  permitted  her  to  do  !  For  a 
beggar,  your  presumption  exceeds  all  bounds." 

Athol  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

"  I  may  be  a  beggar,  my  lord,  according 
to  your  definition  of  the  word,  but  I  am 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  insult  any  man 
who  comes  to  me  .with  an  honest  purpose, 
however  foolish  his  hopes  may  be." 
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"  Papa,  papa  !  don't  speak  to  him  like 
that !  He  loves  me ! "  cried  Ladv  Muriel, 
hiding  her  face  upon  her  father's  shoulder. 

u  Yes,  Muriel,"  said  Athol  gravely,  "  I  love 
you,  and  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say 
that  I  loved  you  long  before  you  came  into 
all  this  state  and  grandeur,  and  when  I  had 
a  right  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  kept 
his  daughter  in  actual  poverty  would  not 
object  to  her  becoming  the  wife  of  an 
English  officer.  Everything  is  changed  be- 
tween us  now,  though,  except  my  heart,  and 
it  is  not  my  fault  that  that  is  faithful  still. 
Put  me  out  of  my  pain  at  once,  then,  and 
tell  me  if  Lord  Ehylton  speaks  the  truth 
when  he  says  you  are  engaged  to  marry 
another  man." 

She  bowed  her  head  as  if  unable  to 
reply. 

"  Sjieak,"  cried  Athol  fiercely.  "  I  will 
accept  the  truth  from  your  lips  only.  If 
you    were    brave    enough    to    do    this    thing 
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you    can   be   brave    enough   to  acknowledge 
it.     I  will  not  be  put  off  with  dumb  show." 

"  Speak,  my  dear,"  added  the  earl  en- 
couragingly. 

"  It  is  true  "  she  said,  lifting  her  white 
face  for  a  moment  to  her  lover's.  "  Papa 
said  that  we  could  never  marry,  and  he 
would  send  me  back  to  Eevranches,  and " 

"  Oh,  spare  me  your  excuses,"  exclaimed 
Athol  Fergusson  bitterly.  "  It  is  enough 
that  you  have  done  it,  without  saying  why 
it  was  done.  You  have  perjured  yourself, 
Muriel — you  are  false.  You  have  broken  my 
heart  and  destroyed  air  my  faith  in  women. 
Let  that  be  sufficient,  and  don't  soil  your 
tongue  with  fabrications  of  the  '  why  and 
the  wherefore/  You  have  cast  me  off,  and 
I  leave  you.  But  the  day  of  retribution 
will  come." 

"  Mr.  Fergusson,  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
address  Lady  Muriel  Darner  in  this  strain 
any   longer.      You    have   received   your   an- 
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swer,   and   you    must    go ! "    said  the    earl, 
ringing  the  bell. 

"I  obey  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Athol 
preparing  to  take  his  leave.  "  Good-bye, 
Muriel,  for  ever." 

She  was  about  to  speak  when  the  foot- 
man appeared  at  the  door,  and  her  lover 
passed  through  it  and  was  gone.  Then  she 
screamed  and  would  have  rushed  after  him. 

"  Good-bye !  Oh !  Athol,  darling,  good- 
bye," she  exclaimed  hysterically,  but  her 
father  clapped  his  hand  over  her  mouth. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  he  said.  "  Do  you  wish 
the  whole  house  to  know  of  your  folly  ? 
Muriel,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Try  and  be 
more  practical.  These  things  are  always 
painful,  but  none  the  less  necessary  for  that. 
Now  !  do  try  and  compose  yourself." 

For  Lady  Muriel  had  flung  herself  on  the 
sofa  and  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"  This  would  be  a  nice  thing  for  de  Crespigny 
to  hear  of,"  exclaimed  the  earl  petulantly,  as 
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lie  paced  backwards  and  forwards,  "  and  such 
matters  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  travel- 
ling. Why,  he  would  break  off  his  engage- 
ment with  you  at  once.  Muriel !  I  beg  of 
you  to  try  and  compose  yourself.  Go  up 
to  your  room  again  and  don't  come  down 
till  you  are  calm.  I  wouldn't  have  Lady 
Ehylton  see  you  in  this  state  for  all  the 
world." 

"  I  will  go,"  replied  Muriel,  slowly  rising 
and  making  her  way  towards  the  door. 
But  as  she  reached  it  she  turned  round  and 
asked  in  a  quick,  frightened  manner  : 

"But,  papa — if  you  supposed  when  you 
had  Athol's  letter  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  India,  how  was  it  that  he  received  your 
answer  and  came  here  in  consequence  ? ' 

Her  large  eyes  were  searching  him  through 
and  through,  and  Lord  Ehylton's  gaze  fell 
beneath  them.  He  was  detected  in  a  sub- 
terfuge, and  did  not  know  how  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  imputation. 
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"Well,  my  dear,  I  didn't  know  where  to 
address  my  answer,"  he  commenced  lamely, 
"  and  so — and  so ■" 

"  You  deceived  me,"  said  the  girl  indig- 
nantly. "  You  knew  that  I  never  would 
have  written  that  letter  had  I  thought  he 
was  in  England.  You  hatched  a  plot  against 
us,  papa,  and  I  will  never  forgive  you." 

And  with  these  words  she  left  the  earl, 
utterly  discomfited  and  unable  to  find  any 
excuse  for  himself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   BETROTHED. 

Colonel  de  Crespigny  did  not  wake  a 
minute  earlier  than  his  usual  time  on  the 
day  after  he  became  the  accepted  lover  of 
Lady  Muriel  Darner.  His  huge  body  lay 
sunk  in  its  downy  bed  till  after  eleven 
o'clock,  for  he  was  a  man  who  hated  rising, 
and  would  lie  for  hours,  thinking  of  nothing, 
sooner  than  get  up  and  shake  off  his 
drowsiness.  Neither  Love  nor  Duty  had 
the  power  to  rouse  him,  for  he  had  a  self- 
imposed  duty  to  perform  that  day,  before 
he  could  go  down  to  Oakley  Court,  and 
that  was  to  meet  Agnes  Prudhomme  on  her 
arrival  from  Eevranches  and  take  her  on 
to  Mrs.  Lorrimer's.  The  girl  was  to  reach 
London   by   the   Antwerp   boat,   which   was 
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due  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
that  was  altogether  too  soon  for  the  com- 
fort-loving Colonel  de  Crespigny.  So  he 
had  directed  Agnes  to  take  a  cab  and  drive 
at  once  to  a  private  hotel  in  the  Strand — 
the  address  of  which  he  had  given  her — 
and  where  he  had  directed  she  should  be 
shown  every  attention  until  he  came  to 
fetch  her  away.  And  having  performed 
this  munificent  act  of  charity  he  considered 
he  had  a  right  to  lie  in  bed  as  long  as  he 
chose.  When  noon  struck,  he  rung  for  his 
valet  and  dawdled  over  his  dressing  until 
one,  when  he  had  his  breakfast,  and  having 
swallowed  a  couple  of  brandies  and  sodas 
after  it  (for  Colonel  de  Crespigny,  though 
no  drunkard,  was  a  confirmed  drinker, 
that  is  to  say,  though  seldom  tipsy,  he  sys- 
tematically drank  more  than  was  good  for 
his  constitution),  he  stepped  into  his  car- 
riage and  drove  down  to  the  Strand.  The 
proprietors    of  the    hotel  to   which   he    had 
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directed  Agnes  Prudhomme  were  well  known 
to  him,  and  his  card  was  an  "  Open  Sesame  ' 
in  their  establishment.  This  was  not  the 
first  of  the  colonel's  protegees  whom  they 
had  received  without  question,  but  de  Cres- 
pigny  was  a  rich  man  and  never  looked  at 
the  items  of  their  bills.  They  received  him, 
therefore,  with  welcoming  smiles  and  the 
information  that  the  young  lady  had  arrived 
safely,  and  was  in  No.  2  sitting-room,  where 
in  another  moment  the  colonel  had  joined  her. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
took  her  hand,  "  did  you  think  I  was 
never  coming  ?  " 

Agnes,  who  had  had  time  to  rearrange 
her  toilette  and  her  hair,  looked  as  pretty 
as  ever,  as  she  rose  to  greet  him. 

"  Mais  non,  monsieur !  I  knew  that  you 
would  keep  your  promise,  but  the  time 
has  seemed  very  long.  But  I  am  in  ce  cher 
Londres   at    last    and  with    you,  and   I    am 
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She  clasped  both  her  hands  over  his,  as 
she  spoke,  and  fixed  her  great  gipsy  eyes 
upon  him  and  looked  so  bewitching  as  she 
did  so  that  the  colonel  was  tempted  to 
stoop  down  and  impress  one  of  his  paternal 
kisses  upon  her  forehead. 

"  And  so  you  had  a  quick  passage,  my 
dear.  And  they  have  made  you  thoroughly 
at  home  here,  and  you  do  not  find  England 
so  triste  as  your  friends  in  Eevranches 
would  have  made  you  believe.  That  is 
right.  But  how  did  you  get  your  mother's 
consent  to  your  leaving  her,  at  last  ?  ' 

"  I  never  did  get  it,  monsieur.  Madame 
ma  mere  was  so  selfish,  she  would  have  kept 
me  at  her  side  for  ever.  So  as  soon  as  I 
received  the  money  you  were  so  good  as 
to  send  me,  I  packed  up  my  box  and  said 
I  was  going  to  visit  my  cousins  in  Ghent, 
instead  of  which  I  went  straight  down  to 
Antwerp  and  took  the  boat  over  here." 

"  Bravo !  my  little  Agnes,"  exclaimed   the 
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colonel,  laughing  heartily,  "  you're  the 
stuff  that  women  are  made  of.  And  so  you 
cheated  them  all  at  Eevranches,  did  you  ?  It 
will  be  a  long  -time  before  you  can  venture 
to  show  your  face  there  again." 

"I  shall  never  go  back  there,  monsieur ; 
never ! ' '  replied  Agnes  emphatically,  shaking 
her  dark  curls  ;  "  I  knew  it  must  be  so  when 
I  came  away." 

"  Then  you  must  be  my  care  now,  Agnes, 
and  look  upon  me  as  your  best  friend," 
said  de  Crespigny,  squeezing  the  hand  he 
held,  "  and  if  you  should  be  in  any  diffi- 
culty, you  must  be  sure  to  come  to  me  to 
help  you  out  of  it.  Mind,  that  is  a  bar- 
gain." 

"  If  monsieur  will  tell  me  where  to  find 
him,"  said  Agnes. 

"  I    will    give    you    the    address    of    my 

chambers,"  replied  de  Crespigny,  producing 

a    card,    "  but    you   must  not    come    there, 

my   dear,    without    first   giving   me    notice. 

21—2 
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Bemember  that.  Else  you  might  meet 
strangers,  which  will  make  it  unpleasant 
for  both  of  us.  But  now,  if  you  are  ready, 
I  will  drive  you  in  my  carriage  to  Mrs. 
Lorrimer's.  My  time  is  rather  limited  this 
afternoon,  as  I  am  engaged  to  go  down 
and  dine  at  Oakley  Court." 

"  Oakley  Court"  repeated  Agnes,  with  knit- 
ted brows.  "Is  not  that  the  place  where 
Miladi  Muriel  lives  with  her  father  ?  Madame 
Grant  told  me  so.'' 

"  And  she  was  right,  Agnes,"  replied  the 
colonel  as  they  drove  away ;  "it  is  Lord 
Ehylton's  place,  and  I  shall  see  Lady  Muriel 
this  evening." 

"  And  has  she  a  lady's  maid  ?  "  demanded 
Agnes  eagerly.  "  She  might  have  taken  me 
into  her  service.  It  would  be  better,  I  think, 
than  this  Madame  Lorrimer's,  for  somehow 
I  do  not  feel   as  if  I  should  like  her." 

"  Mrs.  Lorrimer  is  a  very  nice  lady,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  on  well 
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together.  But  you  must  not  blame  Lady 
Muriel.  She  had  no  choice.  Her  maid  was 
chosen  for  her  by  Lady  Ehylton.  When  she 
is  her  own  mistress,  and  free  to  choose  for 
herself,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  persuade  her  to 
take  you  into  her  service,  and  till  then  I  hope 
you  will  try  and  make  yourself  happy." 

"Is  Miladi  Muriel  going  to  get  married, 
then  ?  "  asked  Agnes  quickly. 

De  Crespigny  considered  for  a  moment  be- 
fore he  answered  her.  He  had  no  decided  in- 
tentions towards  this  girl,  and  yet  her  bizarre 
beauty  attracted  him  forcibly,  and  his  self-love 
forbid  his  telling  her  anything  that  might 
lower  the  admiration  she  might  feel  for  him. 
She  would  hear  soon  enough  of  his  engage- 
ment to  Lady  Muriel.  To-day,  at  least,  there 
was  no  necessity  to  enlighten  her.  So  he 
said,  "  You  are  too  quick  for  me,  my  dear, 
and  indeed  you  women  always  jump  at  con- 
clusion^. Is  Lady  Muriel  going  to  be  mar- 
ried ?     I  should  think   there   is  little   doubt 
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of  it,  for  she  is  young  and  pretty — and  you 
pretty  women  have  a  knack  of  playing  the 
devil  with  us  poor  men  till  we  don't  know 
whether  we  are  standing  on  our  heads  or  our 
heels — but  when  it  will  come  to  pass  is  be- 
yond my  guessing.  Only  be  patient  for  a 
little  while,  Agnes,  and  I  think  it  very  prob- 
able you  may  attain  your  wishes.  But  here 
we  are  at  Mrs.  Lorrimer's.  Wait  in  the  car- 
riage for  a  minute  till  I  have  announced  your 
arrival  to  her." 

He  jumped  out  as  he  spoke,  and  ran  up 
the  steps  and  into  his  friend's  presence.  Mrs. 
Lorrimer  received  him  with  a  very  solemn  air. 
She  was  still  suffering  deeply  from  the  events 
of  the  day  before,  and  not  disposed  to  give 
a  cordial  welcome  to  the  author  of  her  woes. 

"  Well,  Carrie,"  exclaimed  the  colonel  cheer- 
fully as  he  entered  the  room,  "  I  have  brought 
you  your  little  maid,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  a 
comfort  to  each  other." 

"  Is  she  another  of  your  victims  ?  "  demanded 
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Mrs.  Lorrimer  coldly  as  she  refused  his  prof- 
fered embrace,  and  presented  him  with  her 
hand  instead. 

" Another  of  my  victims"  repeated  de  Cres- 
pigny.  "  Good  heavens,  Carrie  !  what  an  ex- 
traordinary woman  you  are.  Do  you  wish 
to  insult  me  ?  I  take  the  trouble  to  go  and 
meet  your  servant  and  bring  her  to  you  and 
that  is  all  the  thanks  T  get  for  my  pains.  I 
must  say  you  are  not  very  grateful." 

"And  what  have  I  to  be  grateful  for, 
Arthur  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  believe  you  would 
take  so  much  trouble  on  my  account  or  the 
servant's  ?  I  can  guess  she  is  young  and 
pretty  before  I  see  her,  or  she  might  have 
found  her  way  from  the  wharf  to  Bryanston 
Square  without  any  assistance  on  your 
part." 

The  colonel  looked  confused,  and  thought 
it  best  to  cut  the  matter  short. 

"  Well,  look  here,  Carrie.  Don't  let's  have 
any  fuss  about   it,  for  heaven's    sake.     You 
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said  you  wanted  a  lady's  maid,  and  I  have 
brought  you  one.  I  have  made  myself  re- 
sponsible also  for  any  extra  expense  she  may 
cause  you,  and  if  you  don't  get  on  well  to- 
gether I  will  find  the  girl  another  situation. 
But  while  she  is  with  you  treat  her  kindly, 
I  beg,  and  don't  make  a  scandal.  She  doesn't 
know  of  my  engagement  to  Lady  Muriel 
Damer,  and  I  don't  wish  her  to  know  it. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough,  therefore,  not  to 
mention  it  before  her  ?  " 

"  Am  I  in  the  habit  of  making  confidantes 
of  my  servants,  Arthur?  Though  I  don't 
understand  what  possible  interest  your  en- 
gagement can  have  for  this  Belgian  girl.  ; 

"  None  at  all.  That  is  why  I  don't  wish 
her  to  be  told  of  it,"  he  replied  witli  his  usual 
effrontery,  as  he  ran  down  the  steps  again 
and  told  Agnes  that  her  new  mistress  was 
ready  to  receive  her. 

"  And  are  you  going  away  again  ?  Shall  I 
have  to  part  with  3Ionsieur  ?  "  said  the  girl, 
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with  dangerously  bright  eyes  and  les  larmes 
au  voix. 

"  Only  for  a  little  while,  Agnes,"  he  an- 
swered pressing  her  hand.  "  By  George  ! 
you're  so  handsome,  I  almost  wish  we  hadn't 
to  part  at  all.  But  send  me  a  line  to  say  if 
you  will  be  able  to  get  out  for  an  hour  or 
two  next  Sunday,  and  if  so,  come  round  to 
my  chambers,  and  we'll  have  achat  together." 

"  I  will  come,"  answered  the  girl  briefly  as 
she  entered  the  house. 

Colonel  de  Crespigny  followed  her,  but 
only  remained  long  enough  to  introduce  her 
to  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  when  he  entered  his  car- 
riage again  and  returned  home  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  visit  to  Oakley  Court. 

Things  were  not  so  bright  there  as  they 
should  have  been  on  such  an  auspicious  day, 
for  Lady  Ehylton  was  in  a  bad  temper,  and 
when  that  was  the  case  all  the  household 
knew  it.  The  actual  cause  of  her  ladyship's 
mood  was  a  mystery.     Is  not  the  cause  of 
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that  greatest  curse  to  domestic  life — uncon- 
trolled temper — generally  a  mystery,  even  to 
the  person  who  indulges  in  it  ?  The  countess 
had  wished  to  get  rid  of  Lady  Muriel  Darner. 
She  had  also  wished,  and  even  encouraged 
the  idea,  of  her  marrying  Colonel  de  Cres- 
pigny,  but  yet  when  her  daughter  Cecil  met 
her  that  morning,  brimful  of  the  news,  Lady 
Ehylton  turned  on  her  like  a  fury,  and  re- 
viled the  poor  girl  for  having  missed  such  a 
chance  for  herself.  The  fact  is,  the  countess 
had  been  somewhat  chagrined  at  not  being 
invited  to  the  picnic.  She  was  painfully 
aware  that  her  premiere  jeunesse  had  passed, 
and  anything  that  reminded  her  of  the  un- 
welcome fact  roused  her  ill  temper,  and  Cecil 
was  too  proud  of  her  sister's  conquest,  and 
dilated  too  largely  on  the  universal  admira- 
tion she  excited,  to  please  her  mother. 

"  Mamma,  you  should  have  seen  how  lovely 
Muriel  looked.  All  the  other  ladies — even 
Lina   Walford — seemed    dowdy    beside    her. 
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And  I  couldn't  help  laughing  to  myself  to 
watch  the  disappointment  of  the  gentlemen 
when  Colonel  de  Crespigny  monopolized  her. 
They  all  wanted  to  sit  next  her  at  dinner. 
And  she  was  so  merry  and  cheerful,  too.  I 
don't  wonder  at  it." 

"  Cecilia,  you  are  a  fool  about  that  girl. 
Can't  you  see  what  a  double-faced  little  hypo- 
crite she  is  ?  She  doesn't  care  two  straws 
for  her  father,  and  yet  she  hung  about  him 
and  kissed  him  as  if  he  was  the  dearest  crea- 
ture in  the  world  to  her,  just  to  get  his 
consent  to  her  going  to  this  picnic." 

"  Oh !  mamma,  you  have  no  right  to  say 
that,"  cried  Cecil  with  honest  indignation. 
"  How  can  we  tell  how  much,  or  how 
little,  Muriel  cares  for  Lord  Ehylton  ?  And 
I  am  sure  he  is  very  proud  of  her,  and  will 
be  delighted  to  see  her  placed  in  her  proper 
position  in  life." 

"  Oh  !  she  has  angled  splendidly  to  catch 
Colonel    de   Crespigny,    I    allow    that,"    re- 
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turned  the  countess  sarcastically ;  "  indeed, 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  wonderment  to  me 
where  an  innocent  young  girl  fresh  from  a 
convent  can  have  learnt  to  handle  the 
matrimonial  rod  so  skilfully.  I  fancy  Lady 
Muriel  must  have  had  a  little  practice  in 
Eevranches  before  we  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  her." 

"  Mamma  !  you  are  most  unjust  and  un- 
kind to  Muriel,  and  I  cannot  imagine  the 
reason,"  replied  Miss  Seton  ;  "  you  have 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  ever  since  she 
came  to  Oakley  Court,  and  now  that  she 
has  secured  a  good  match  for  herself,  and 
is  going  to  leave  us,  you  abuse  her  for 
that.     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  A  little  less  impertinence  from  you  if  you 
please,  miss,"  retorted  her  mother  angrily. 
"  If  you  weren't  a  fool  as  your  father  was 
before  you,  you  would  see  this  matter  in  the 
same  light  as  I  do.  Lady  Muriel  has  stood 
in  your  way  ever  since  she  came  here." 
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"Then  you  ought  to  rejoice  that  she  will 
stand  in  it  no  longer." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  secure  the  prize 
for  yourself,  instead  of  letting  her  walk  off 
with  it  before  your  eyes  ?  " 

Cecil  stared. 

"  I  secure  Colonel  de  Crespigny  ?  Why, 
mother,  you  must  be  mad !  As  if  he,  or 
any  other  man,  would  look  at  me  while 
Muriel  was  by.  Besides,  I  don't  like  him, 
and  I  wouldn't  cross  swords  with  her  for 
him  if  I  did." 

"  And  you  couldn't  get  him  if  you  tried," 
retorted  Lady  Ehylton  with  vulgar  rage ; 
"  you're  too  ugly,  and  too  stupid  for  any- 
thing, and  you'll  remain  on  my  hands  for 
life —  a  worry,  and  an  obstacle  and  a  stumb- 
ling-block." 

"  Oh,  mother !  don't  be  so  cruel.  I  am 
no  burden  to  you,  and  I  will  never  stand 
in  your  way,"  exclaimed  Cecil  bursting 
into  tears. 
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"  But  you  do  stand  in  my  way  and  always 
will  do  so.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  any  credit 
to  me  to  be  known  as  your  mother — you 
at  twenty-five,  and  looking  ten  years  older — 
plain,  and  dowdy,  and  uninteresting  ?  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  wherever  you  appear." 

"  Oh !  mother,  mother,"  sobbed  the  girl 
with  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Don't  'mother'  me.  The  word  makes 
me  sick.  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  died 
in  your  cradle,  sooner  than  grown  up  to 
be  such  a  disgrace  to  me.  Now,  it's  no 
use  your  whining  there.  If  you'd  had  any 
consideration  for  me,  you'd  have  got  married 
long  ago,  and  left  me  to  live  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  peace.  Your  father  gave  me  little 
enough  of  it  whilst  he  was  living." 

"  Oh,  how  could  I  ?  How  is  it  my  fault  ?  ' 
cried  Cecil  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  the 
violence  of  her  grief. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Muriel  appeared.     She  had  resolutely  dried 
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her  tears,  and  removed  all  traces  of  the 
emotion  called  forth  by  her  interview  with 
Athol  Fergusson.  She  was  most  anxious 
that  her  step-mother  should  hear  nothing 
of  the  occurrence,  for  she  dreaded  her 
ridicule,  and  had  not  much  faith  in  her 
keeping  the  secret  to  herself.  So  she  had 
made  a  great  effort  to  rally  her  spirits,  and 
descended  to  the  library  as  soon  as  ever 
she  was  dressed  for  luncheon,  with  the  in- 
tention of  herself  announcing  her  engage- 
ment to  Lady  Ehylton.  But  the  sight  of 
Cecil  Seton's  tears  drove  every  other  thought 
out  of  her  head. 

"My  dear  Cissy,"  she  exclaimed  as  she 
hastened  to  her,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing — nothing,"  answered  Cecil  be- 
tween her  sobs. 

"It  cannot  be  nothing"  repeated  Muriel 
somewhat  indignantly  (for  that  Lady  Ehyl- 
ton, in  vulgar  parlance,  "  bullied  "  her  daugh- 
ter  was  no  secret  to  her).     "Perhaps  your 
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ladyship   can  inform  me  of  the  reason,"  she 
added,  turning  to  her  step-mother. 

"  And  pray,  what  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  " 
demanded  the  countess  turning  upon  her  in 
her  anger ;  "  perhaps  you  will  remember, 
Lady  Muriel,  that  you  do  not  belong  to 
our  family,  but  are  simply  here,  as  it  were, 
on  sufferance,  and  that  you  have  no  right 
whatever  to  interfere  between  my  daughter 
and  myself." 

Lady  Muriel's  blood  was  roused.  She  had 
often  seen  Lady  Bhylton  in  a  bad  temper 
before,  but  this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
presumed  to  visit  it  upon  her  head,  and  the 
girl's  new  and  important  prospects  invested 
her  with  extra  dignity  to  resent  an  affront. 

"I  am  perfectly  aware,  madam,"  she 
answered  loftily,  "  that  I  do  not  belong  to 
your  family  (whatever  it  may  be)  and  also 
that  you  owe  your  present  state  and  con- 
dition to  your  having  been  admitted  to 
ours,  and   I   think   few   people    would    hesi- 
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tate  to   decide   which    of    us    obtained    the 
greater  advantage  from  the  alliance." 

This  allusion  sent  the  countess  into  a 
regular  fury. 

"  Advantage !  "  she  screamed,  "  I  should 
like  to  know  what  advantage  /  got  by 
taking  a  set  of  paupers  into  Oakley  Court. 
Why,  the  very  clothes  upon  your  back — 
the  dresses  in  which  you  have  angled  for 
Colonel  de  Crespigny,  and  landed  him — 
were  paid  for  out  of  my  money !  and  if 
you  marry  the  man,  you'll  have  to  go  to 
church  in  a  gown  of  my  providing,  you  un- 
grateful, impertinent  minx." 

Lady  Muriel  gasped  with  horror.  She 
had  known  poverty,  but  it  had  never  fallen 
to  her  lot  before  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  ultra-vulgarism  of  wealth. 

"For  shame,  mamma!  for  shame,"  cried 
Cecil  Seton. 

"  Hush,    Cissy !    not    a   word.      Don't   get 

yourself    into    trouble    for    me,"    interposed 
vol.  ii.  22 
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Lady  Muriel ;  "  I  can  bear  what  Lady  Rhyl- 
ton  says  because  it  is  not  true.  I  will 
never  accept  another  present  from  her 
hands,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  married,  Colonel 
de  Crespigny  shall  pay  her  back  every 
pound  she  has  laid  out  on  me.  I  see  now, 
how  much  better  it  is  to  be  poor  and  well- 
bred — than  rich  and  vulgar." 

"  You  will  not  repeat  a  private  conver- 
sation to  Colonel  de  Crespigny,  I  trust," 
said  Ladv  Rhvlton,  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences  of  her  imprudence. 

"  I  promise  nothing,  madam,  except  to 
rid  you  of  the  burden  of  my  support  as 
soon  as  possible.  My  poor  father  has  indeed 
bartered  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

"  I  will  stand  this  conduct  no  longer," 
exclaimed  the  countess  as  she  sailed  towards 
the  door  ;  "  and  I  shall  inform  the  earl  of 
every  word  that  has  passed  between  us. 
He  is  the  last  person,  I  am  sure,  to  stand 
by  quietly  and  hear  his  wife  insulted." 
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"  Or  his  daughter,"  replied  Muriel  as 
Lady  Khylton  slammed  the  door  behind 
her. 

"  Oh,  Muriel,"  said  Cecil,  "  what  shall  we 
do?  Mamma  is  so  spiteful  when  she  is 
angry.  Supposing  she  sets  your  father 
against  you  ?  " 

"It  is  of  little  consequence  if  she  does. 
I  shall  soon  be  my  own  mistress  and  inde- 
pendent of  both  of  them.  But  I  cannot 
stand  being  insulted,  even  by  your  mother. 
Something  has  happened  this  morning,  Cissy, 
that  has  greatly  annoyed  me.  Papa  has 
not  been  acting  fairly  towards  me.  He  has 
treated  me  like  a  child,  and  for  the  moment, 
he  made  me  almost  hate  him  and  all  men 
into  the  bargain.  I  was  more  than  half 
inclined  to  tell  Colonel  de  Crespigny  that 
I  regretted  my  consent  of  yesterday,  and 
that  I  would  rather  be  free.  But  this  inter- 
view   has    changed   my    opinion.     I    cannot 

live    happily   at   Oakley   Court    after    what 

22—2 
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your  mother  has  said.  The  very  things  I 
eat  and  drink  will  choke  me.  I  must  Lro 
away  again,  as  soon  as  ever  I  can,  and  the 
colonel  may  fix  the  earliest  day  he  chooses 
for  our  marriage.  I  am  panting  already  to 
be  gone." 

"  And  oh,  Muriel !  my  sister.  What  shall 
I  do  without  you  ?  '    sobbed  Cecil. 

"  I  shall  always  be  your  sister,  Cissy,  and 
you  shall  come  and  live  with  me  altogether 
if  you  like.  But  it  must  be  right  away 
from  Oakley  Court.  I  never  felt  so  wounded 
or  so  proud  in  all  my  life  before, "  said  Lady 
Muriel,  drawing  herself  up.  "  I  know  that 
we  are  poor,  but  to  call  us  paupers " 

"  It  was  wicked  of  her  ;  it  was  a  cruel 
shame,"  said  Cecil,  "  but  mamma  does  not 
know  what  she  says  when  she  is  in  a  rage. 
Very  likely  she  will  kiss  you  and  ask  you 
to  forget  it,  before  dinner-time." 

"  But  I  will  never  forget  it ! '  returned 
Muriel ;  "  I  cannot  forget  such  horrid  things. 


&v,*     ~~v,~     —w v*     v^^c. 
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And  I  will  marry  Colonel  de  Crespigny   as 
soon  as  ever  lie  asks  me  to  do  so." 

She  went  out  for  a  ride  on  horseback  in 
the  afternoon  to  try  and  shake  off  the  un- 
pleasant sensations  that  mastered  her,  but 
she  returned  home  with  the  same  swelling 
breast  and  upcurled  lip  to  remind  her  she 
had  been  insulted.  Colonel  de  Crespigny 
had  already  arrived,  and  was  closeted  with 
Lord  Ehylton  in  his  study,  but  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  sound  of  her  horse's  feet  he 
appeared  at  the  hall  door  to  help  her  to 
dismount,  and  carried  her  off  into  the  ante- 
chamber as  if  she  were  his  own  property. 
At  any  other  moment  Lady  Muriel  would 
have  felt  shy  and  nervous,  but  just  now  the 
paramount  feeling  in  her  heart  was  indig- 
nation at  her  wrongs,  and  she  had  poured 
out  the  whole  story  (told  in  her  own  ex- 
cited way  and  graphic  language)  to  the 
colonel  before  they  had  been  ten  minutes 
together. 
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De  Crespigny  was  properly  indignant.  He 
knew  the  countess's  temper,  but  had  hoped 
she  would  have  recognized  the  propriety  of 
keeping  the  peace  for  the  short  time  her 
step-daughter  and  she  were  to  live  together. 
He  animadverted  on  her  conduct  in  the 
strongest  manner,  and  turned  it  to  his  own 
interest  by  entreating  Lady  Muriel  to  make 
the  period  of  her  stay  in  Oakley  Court  as 
brief  as  possible. 

"  You  know  how  I  am  lonsrm^  to  have 
you  all  to  myself,  Muriel,"  he  said,  with  his 
strong  arms  clasped  round  her,  "  and  as 
you  will  experience  no  pain  in  quitting  your 
home,  what  reason  is  there  for  delay  ? ' 

Lady  Muriel  hesitated.  She  was  a  frank 
and  honourable  woman,  and  the  thought 
suddenly  struck  her — ought  she  to  marry 
this  man  without  letting  him  know  that  she 
had  been  fond  of  Athol  Fergusson?  So  she 
lowered  her  eyes  and  answered  half  in  a 
whisper  : 
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"  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  I — I — ought 
to  tell  you  something  first,  Colonel  de  Cres- 

"  Say,  Arthur,  my  darling." 

"  Arthur,  then  ;  only  it  sounds  so  strange 
from  me  to  you.  But  perhaps  you  think  that 
I  have  never  been  engaged  before,  and  that 
you  are  the  very  first ;  but  it  is  not  true. 
I  was  fond  of  a  young  gentleman  in  Eev- 
ranches,  and  we  promised  to  marry  each 
other " 

"  And  he  had  the  presumption  to  follow 
you  to  Oakley  Court  this  morning,  and  your 
father  and  you  sent  him  about  his  business. 
Oh,  yes  !  I  have  heard  all  about  it,  Muriel," 
continued  the  colonel,  laughing ;  "  Lord 
Ehylton  has  just  given  me  the  whole  story, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  my  formidable 
rival,  I  can  assure  you  that." 

Muriel  did  not  join  in  the  laugh. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  heard  it,"  she  said 
simply  ;  "  it  is  right  you  should.     Of  course 
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we  could  never  have  married  because  he 
has  no  money,  but  I  didn't  think  of  that 
when  I  gave  him  my  promise." 

"  And  you  won't  think  of  it  any  more 
now,  will  you,  my  darling?'  exclaimed  the 
favoured  lover ;  "  but  it  was  most  honour- 
able of  you  to  mention  it,  and  I  admire 
you  for  it.  Most  married  people  have  some 
little  secret  of  the  kind  to  leave  behind 
them,  Muriel.  Even  /,  you  see,  have  had 
a  wife  before  yourself,  although  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  never  loved  a  woman  till  I  saw 
your  sweet  face." 

"  And  you  have  two  big  grown-up  sons, 
Lady  Ehylton  says,"  replied  Muriel,  glad  to 
get  away  from  a  topic  which  made  her 
heart  ache  and  her  cheeks  burn  ;  "  will  they 
be  my  sons  too  ?     How  funny  !  " 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  of  them,"  said  the  colonel 
with  suddenly  knit  brows.  "I  never  men- 
tion the  subject  if  I  can  help  it.  They  are 
two  great  mis-shapen  cubs,  Muriel,  not  a  bit 
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like  me,  and  we  have  never  had  any  sym- 
pathy with  each  other.  They  are  their 
mother's  children,  not  mine  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  old  enough  I  shipped  them  off 
to  India,  where  I  trust  they  will  remain. 
There  is  no  need  to  think  of  them,  my 
dearest.  They  will  never  disturb  our  mar- 
ried happiness." 

"  How  funny ! "  repeated  Muriel  in  her 
childish  way,  as  she  tried  to  picture  the  two 
sons  in  far-off  India. 

"  What  we  have  to  think  of,"  continued 
de  Crespigny,  "  is  how  soon  I  can  take  you 
away  from  a  home  where  you  are  not  happy. 
Will  next  month  be  too  soon,  Muriel  ?  May 
I  suggest  it  to  Lord  Ehylton  before  I  go  to- 
night ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  she  said  clinging  to  him,  "  let 
it  be  next  month.  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  living  with  Lady  Ehylton  even  for  that 
space  of  time.  But,  Arthur,  I  can  only 
have  such    a  trousseau  as  papa  can  buy  for 
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me.      I  will  not  take  another  pocket-hand- 
kerchief from  that  woman's  hand." 

"  Come  to  me  just  as  you  are  and  I  shall 
be  content,"  exclaimed  the  colonel  raptur- 
ously. "  And  now  let  me  dry  these  tears.  Do 
not  give  the  countess  the  slightest  cause 
to  doubt  the  fulness  of  our  content.  Yes, 
Muriel,  you  are  right ;  she  is  an  evil-minded 
and  dangerous  woman,  and  the  sooner  you 
are  quit  of  her  the  better.  But  in  this 
world,  my  dear,  we  must  dissemble." 

They  dissembled  so  well  at  the  family 
dinner  that  succeeded,  that  no  one  could 
have  guessed  that  anything  had  occurred 
to  annoy  them,  and  before  Colonel  de  Cres- 
pigny  returned  to  his  town  residence  that 
night,  his  marriage  with  Lady  Muriel  Darner 
had  been  fixed  to  take  place  exactly  four 
weeks  from  that  date. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

"NO    FAITH — NO    HOPE." 

Athol  Fergusson  returned  to  Woolwich  after 
his  interview  with  Lord  Bhylton  and  his 
daughter  like  a  man  walking  in  a  dream. 
The  blow  he  had  received  had  stunned  him. 
He  could  not  believe,  at  first,  that  it  was 
true.  Had  he  really  been  within  the  doors 
of  Oakley  Court  and  seen  his  Muriel  again, 
and  heard  her  say  that  she  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  another  man  ?  His  thoughts 
travelled  back  with  irritating  pertinacity  to 
the  days  at  Eevranches,  when  the  fair-haired 
slender  girl  in  her  shabby  convent  dress  and 
hat,  used  to  esteem  it  her  greatest  pleasure 
to  meet  him  on  the  Eamparts,  and  to  echo 
the  words  of  love  and  vows  of  fidelity  he 
poured  into  her  ear.     How  they  had  sworn 
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to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  through  every 
sort  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  those  dear 
old  days,  and  now,  two  months  only  had 
passed  away  and  Muriel  had  already  for- 
gotten him.  She  had  deceived  him.  She 
had  never  loved  him.  Those  sweet  curved 
lips  of  hers  must  have  been  uttering  false- 
hoods, all  the  time  he  thought  them  so  pure 
and  true.  So  Athol  argued  —  bein£  too 
young  to  know  how  a  girl's  mind  may  be 
coerced  by  those  older  and  more  experienced 
than  herself — and  what  a  long,  long  stretch 
of  time  a  few  years  in  prospect  appear,  to 
one  who  has  only  numbered  eighteen.  The 
young  man  (for  there  was  nothing  of  a  boy 
about  Athol  Fergusson)  had  set  his  whole 
heart  upon  marrying  his  first  love,  and  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  was  a  greater 
shock  to  him,  than  appeared  upon  the  sur- 
face. It  was  for  this  in  reality,  that  he  had 
worked  and  striven  so  hard  as  to  pass  his 
examination    with    first  -  class    honours.     It 
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was  for  this  that  he  had  led  a  pure  and 
upright  life,  fearful  lest  by  lowering  himself 
he  might  contaminate  his  idol.  Muriel  had 
been  in  truth  the  load-star  of  his  existence — 
the  goal  he  had  striven  to  reach — the  bright 
reward  shining  for  him  in  the  distance,  which 
it  might  have  taken  him  years  to  win,  but 
which  (had  Heaven  so  pleased)  he  would 
have  grasped  at  last,  and  held  in  arms  which 
had  never  opened  to  enfold  another  woman 
That  had  been  his  dream — to  work  for  her 
steadily,  and  win  her  worthily — but  she  had 
shattered  it  in  a  few  words.  An  older  man 
less  sure  of  himself  and  with  more  knowledge 
of  the  world,  would  have  feared  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  difference  that  had  suddenly 
arisen  between  their  stations  in  life,  would 
put  an  end  to  their  intercourse.  But  Athol 
had  had  no  such  fear.  He  had  anticipated 
Lord  Ehylton's  objections  to  his  youth  and 
poverty — but  never  dreamed  that  Muriel — 
his  Muriel — his   promised   wife — would  join 
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issue    with   her   father   to    cast  him   off.     It 

was  the  turning  point  of  his  life.     He  had 

journeyed  to  Oakley  Court  somewhat  nervous 

and  despondent,  but  with  a  strong  faith  in 

the    affection    of  his  fiancee  and  a  hope  that 

their  joint  solicitations  might  induce  the  earl 

to  rescind  his   verdict.     He  returned  to  his 

quarters   at   Woolwich    with  his  hope  dead, 

and  his  faith  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 

Heaven.     He    did   not   elect    any   one   as    a 

confidant  of    his    troubles — that    was   not   in 

the  disposition  of  Athol  Fergusson — he  kept 

them  to  himself,  and  never  opened  his  mouth 

on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  pre-evident  that 

he  was  suffering.     Eichard  Kane,  his  chum 

in  quarters    and   his   greatest  friend  at   the 

Academy — who  was   gazetted   to    the    same 

regiment,  and  was  to  sail  in  the  same  ship 

— saw  plainly  that  "  old  Ath  '   had  received 

a  blow  of  some  kind  or  other,  but  intimate 

as  they  were,  there  was  a  dignity  and  reserve 

about  young  Fergusson  that  inspired  respect 
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in  his  associates,  and  Kane  did  not  presume 
to  try  and  force  his  confidence.     There  was 
an   unexpected   delay   in   their    starting   for 
Malta,  and  before  he  sailed,  Athol  had  read 
the   announcement  and  description  of  Lady 
Muriel    Darner's    marriage    in    the     society 
papers.     He  did   not    shirk   the   ordeal   nor 
spare   himself  one    detail    of  the    ceremony 
that   was    the    grave  of  all   his   hopes,   but 
read    every  word    from    beginning    to    end, 
even  to  the  description  of  the  bride's  dress, 
and   the   list   of  presents    she  had  received, 
and  then  he  destroyed  the  papers   that  con- 
tained the  news,   and  never  alluded  to    the 
subject.     Only,    over    his    dark    blue    eyes 
there  fell  a  deeper  shadow  than  before  and  his 
sensitive  mouth  was  seldom  seen  to  indulge 
in  a  genuine,  heartfelt  smile.     Amongst  his 
male    companions,   Athol    could    apparently 
shake  off  his  melancholy  and  be  as  gay  and 
boisterous — sometimes  almost  as  wild  as  they 
were — but   directly   he   was    by   himself,  or 
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alone  with  Bichard  Kane,  his  grave  serious 
air  returned,  until  it  became  habitual.  Of 
course  his  mother  and  his  sister  Helen  had  not 
lost  the  excellent  opportunity  afforded  them 
by  Lady  Muriel's  marriage,  to  prove  to  him 
that  they  had  been  right  in  their  opinion  of 
her  and  he  had  been  wrong.  Mrs.  Fergusson 
indeed,  never  forgot  to  thank  God,  in  each 
of  her  letters,  that  her  poor  son  had  been 
delivered  from  such  an  intolerable  snare,  as 
marrying  so  forward  and  unprincipled  a 
girl ;  whilst  Helen  trusted  that  his  eyes  were 
opened  at  last,  and  that  in  the  future  he 
would  be  more  ready  to  take  the  advice 
of  people  who  knew  better  than  himself. 
Athol  was  of  too  sweet  a  disposition  and 
temperament  openly  to  resent  his  mother's 
and  sister's  remarks,  but  they  ruffled  him 
more  than  anything  else  had  the  power  to 
do.  And  could  they  have  seen  sometimes, 
the  dewy  mist  that  overspread  his  eyes,  as 
he    read    their    unkind   and    thoughtless   re- 
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marks,  and  the  effort  he  was  forced  to  make 

to   regain  control   over  himself,  they  might 

well   have  been   ashamed   of  increasing    the 

trouble  which]  his    brave    young    spirit    was 

fighting  so  hard  to  bear.     His    chum,  Dick 

Kane,  who   was   sincerely    attached  to  him, 

could    not   imagine  what    ailed   "  old   Ath," 

unless  it  was  leaving  England,  but  he  hoped 

when    the    voyage   was   over    he   would    be 

himself  again.     Yet  when  they  were  settled 

in  Malta,  it  was  still  the  same.     It  is  true 

that  Malta   is   a    stupid   place    enough,    and 

that   one    soon   grows   sick    of  its  round  of 

amusements   and   longs   for   the   cold  winds- 

and  rough  life   of  old  England.     Still,  there 

is   plenty   of  pleasure   and   employment   for 

young   people   who    are   not    utterly    biases,, 

and  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  sexes,  there 

is  generally  also  plenty  of  excitement.     But 

Athol  held  aloof    from  his  fellow-creatures, 

and  refused  to  enter  society,  and   the  fact, 

instead   of  deteriorating    from    his   interest, 
vol.  u.  23 
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rather  enhanced  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair 
sex,  who  are  always  on  their  mettle,  directly 
they  have  cause  to  believe  a  man  tries  to 
avoid  them.  They  can  imagine  but  one 
reason  for  his  indifference — that  he  thinks 
too  much  of  another  woman — and  they  are 
up  in  arms  at  once  to  try  and  out-rival  her. 
This  was  much  the  case  with  the  ladies  of 
Malta,  married  and  single.  From  the  wife 
of  the  Governor,  down  to  Lieutenant  Jones's 
youngest  daughter,  they  all  wanted  to  know 
why  the  handsome  young  man  who  had 
lately  joined  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  never 
looked  at  them,  nor  asked  to  be  introduced, 
when  they  met  him  at  the  band,  or  during 
the  evening  promenade.  What  was  his 
name?  How  old  was  he?  Where  did  he 
come  from?  and  "Why  did  he  look  so  sad  ? ' 
Such  were  the  questions  that  fell  incessantly 
from  their  lips  addressed  to  other  officers  of 
the  brigade.  But  no  one  seemed  able  to 
answer    them    satisfactorilv.     Fercusson    was 
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a  newly  arrived  subaltern,  a  Scotchman, 
poor  as  a  church  mouse  and  proud  as  the 
steeple,  with  nothing  at  all  interesting  about 
him,  that  was  all  they  knew,  and  the  ladies 
had  better  turn  their  attention  to  something 
that  would  repay  it  better.  But  ladies  are 
rather  fond  of  having  their  own  wav,  and 
one  and  all  determined  to  make  the  proud, 
serious  young  Scotchman  come  out  of  his 
shell,  and  join  in  their  sports  and  amusements. 
Athol  could  never  appear  at  the  band  now, 
without  undergoing  at  least  half  a-dozen  in- 
troductions  by  special  desire,  which  were  in- 
variably followed  by  invitations  to  dinners,  or 
to  dances,  or  lawn  tennis  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  He  kept  on  refusing  these  invita- 
tions, and  tearing  up  the  dainty  little  notes 
that  conveyed  them,  until  he  became  wearied 
of  the  operation. 

"  Why  can't  they  leave  a  fellow  alone  ?  " 
he    complained    testily    to    Kane.    "  This   is 

the  third  invitation  Mrs.  Vivian  has  sent  me 

23—2 
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in   a  fortnight.     Can't  she  see  that  I   don't 
want  to  go  to  her  stupid  parties  ? " 

"Well,  you  are  ungrateful,  Atli.  Half  the 
boys  in  the  station  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  such  a  chance.  They'd  jump  at  it. 
Mrs.  Vivian  is  the  prettiest  woman  on  the 
island,  by  long  chalks." 

"  Is  she  ?  "  yawned  Fergusson  indifferently. 

"  Is  she  ?  "  repeated  Kane  mimicking  him. 
"  Why,  of  course  she  is.  Where  are  your 
eyes  ?  Laura  Vivian  is  the  toast  of  Malta, 
and  many  a  fellow  has  gone  half  daft,  pour 
r amour  de  ses  beaux  yeux.  And  she's  a 
tolerable  flirt  into  the  bargain,  if  all  that's 
said  of  her  is  true.  Why,  man,  you've  got 
the  devil's  own  luck.  Three  invitations  in  a 
fortnight.  She  must  have  taken  a  regular 
fancy  to  you.     Go  in  and  win." 

"  Nonsense.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  any 
scrapes  with  married  women.  Let  her  flirt 
with  Vivian  if  she  wants  to  flirt." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  fight  as  shy  of 
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the    single  ones  as    the  married   ones,  Ath. 
Have  you  taken  a  vow  to  remain  a  bachelor?" 

"  My  father  took  that  vow  for  me  when 
he  lost  all  his  money,"  returned  Athol  with 
a  bitter  laugh. 

"  Oh !  come,  old  boy,  many  a  man  marries 
on  his  pay.  I  hope  to  do  so  some  day,  if 
a  certain  little  lady  in  England  keeps  her 
promise  to  wait  a  year  or  two." 

"  Do  you  expect  her  to  do  so  ? '  asked 
the  other  in  an  incredulous  tone. 

"  Of  course.  Ellie's  as  true  as  the  day, 
and  we  exchanged  rings  just  before  we 
parted.  Besides  she's  not  likely  to  be 
tempted  to  be  unfaithful  to  me,  for  her 
people  are  very  poor  and  never  go  into 
society ." 

"  Ah.  That  fact  may  ensure  her  fidelity," 
said  his  companion. 

"  My  dear  old  Ath.  What's  come  to  you  ? 
You're  very  bitter,  and  sarcasm  doesn't  sound 
right,  somehow,  from  your  lips." 
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"  Am  I  bitter  ?  Perhaps  my  life  has  made 
me  so.  However,  let's  have  a  couple  of 
sherry  cobblers  and  drink  to  your  Ellie's 
fidelity.  It's  to  be  hoped  that  no  man  with 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  a  year,  will  propose 
to  her  during  your  absence." 

"I  hope  not  sincerely,"  replied  Kane 
laughing,  "  for  I'm  afraid  I  should  stand  no 
chance  against  him.  But  seriously,  Ath, 
won't  vou  20  to  Mrs.  Vivian's  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  may.  It  is,  after  all,  exceed- 
ingly dull  in  this  place." 

"  And  I  really  think  the  dulness  is  having 
an  effect  on  your  health.  Laura  Vivian 
will  brighten  you  up.  She  is  very  lively, 
and  witty,  and  a  charming  singer.  An 
evening  at  her  house  will  do  vou  all  the 
good  in  the  world." 

So  Athol  took  his  friend's  advice,  and  Laura 
Vivian  was  delighted  to  have  triumphed  over 
all  the  other  English  ladies  in  Malta,  and 
wrung   an    acceptance   out    of  the  shy  new- 
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comer — simply  because  he  bad  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  subdue,  and  women  love  a  difficulty 
where  men  are  concerned.  Her  acquaintance- 
ship (as  a  rule)  was  rather  a  dangerous  one 
for  an  inexperienced  youth,  for  she  was  a  full- 
blown specimen  of  that  well-known  genus,  the 
Army  flirt.  She  was  still  young,  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  very  pretty 
and  very  entertaining,  and  she  won  hearts 
as  easily  as  she  tired  of  them.  She  never 
intended  to  go  too  far  (and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  her  husband,  Major  Vivian,  had 
no  idea  that  she  did  so),  yet  there  were  one 
or  two  stories  afloat  concerning  the  fascinat- 
ing Laura,  that  made  prudent  people  fight 
shy  of  her.  Just  now  she  was  in  rather 
mauvaise  odeur  with  the  military  society  in 
Malta,  her  latest  admirer,  Captain  Lovelace, 
having  been  ordered  back  to  England,  and 
Mrs.  Vivian's  grief  at  his  departure  a  little 
too  openly  expressed.  Her  volatile  heart 
was  indeed  just  ready  to  be   caught    in  the 
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rebound,  and  most  young  men  would  have 
fallen  easily  into  the  trap,  and  been  proud 
to  ride,  or  walk  about  Malta  by  her  side,  and 
be  acknowledged  as  her  favoured  cavalier. 
But  Athol  Fergusson  was  proof  against  her 
witcheries.  His  was  not  a  mind  easily  im- 
pressed by  women,  and  Muriel  Darner's  image 
was  engraven  too  deeply  on  it  to  make  way 
for  any  other.  He  was  like  a  widower  who 
has  unexpectedly  lost  her  whom  he  fondly 
believed  would  walk  beside  him  all  through 
life,  and  who  turns  with  disgust  from  any 
overtures  made  to  him,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
placing her  memory.  Athol  went  to  dine 
with  Major  and  Mrs.  Vivian,  and  made  him- 
self agreeable  in  his  quiet  way,  but  he  never 
paid  his  hostess  a  single  compliment,  though 
he  sat  alone  with  her  fur  half-an-hour  in  the 
balcony  after  dinner,  and  his  indifference 
piqued  her  into  asking  him  to  her  house 
again  and  a<?ain.  She  was  the  owner  of  a 
little    pleasure    boat,    and  was    very  fond  of 
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going  on  the  water  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
had  passed,  and  this  was  an  amusement  in 
which  Athol  could  join  her  with  interest  to 
himself,  for  he  understood  the  management 
of  a  sailing  vessel  perfectly.  Evening  after 
evening  therefore  they  spent  together  on  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  the  bay  of  Malta,  and 
Dick  Kane  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  thought 
that  "  Old  Ath  "  was  actually  "  caught  "  at 
last,  though  all  his  time  was  employed  in 
steering  the  boat,  and  his  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Vivian  consisted  chiefly  of  monosyllables. 
In  this  manner,  interspersed  with  the  ordi- 
nary military  duties,  nearly  six  months 
passed  away,  when  one  afternoon,  the  wind 
suddenly  got  up  as  they  were  rounding  the 
point  of  the  bay,  and  the  flimsy  little  bark 
nearly  capsized.  Indeed  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  promptitude  and  presence  of  mind 
of  Athol  Fergusson,  they  certainly  must  have 
been  swamped,  and  probably  drowned,  for 
the  Maltese  sailors,  who  assisted  him  in  her 
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management,  lay  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  began  to  say  their  prayers,  instead 
of  taking  in  the  sails.  Athol,  however, 
worked,  as  only  an  Englishman  can  work 
in  a  moment  of  danger,  and  all  ended  well, 
excepting  that  Mrs.  Vivian  and  a  young  lady 
who  was  with  her,  got  wetted  through  by 
the  waves  washing  over  them,  and  had  to 
be  conducted  home  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  change  their  clothes.  Athol  (who  thought 
nothing  of  the  adventure,  except  as  some- 
thing to  laugh  over)  returned  to  his  bar- 
racks,  and  was  relating  the  circumstance  to 
Kane,  when  he  received  a  hastily  scrawled 
note  from  Laura  Vivian,  asking  him  to  go 
and  see  her  after  mess,  and  stating  that  the 
bearer  would  wait  for  an  answer. 

"  Han£  it  all,"  cried  the  voung  fellow  im- 
patiently,  " I  cant  go  this  evening.  Wilkinson 
and  Marshall  are  engaged  to  play  a  game 
of  billiards  for  ten  pounds  a  side,  and  I  want 
to  see  them." 
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44  But  they  don't  begin  till  eleven  o'clock," 
said  Kane.  "  You'll  have  time  to  run  up  and 
see  the  fair  Laura  before  they  begin." 

"  But  what  can  she  want  to  see  me  for  ?  " 
grumbled  Fergusson.  "  We've  been  talking 
all  the  afternoon.  I've  got  nothing  more  to 
say  to  her." 

"  Perhaps  she  wishes  to  thank  you  for 
your  services  on  the  water.  Eogers  told  me 
it  was  a  very  close  shave,  and  that  she  might 
thank  her  stars  you  were  at  the  helm." 

"  It  was  all  her  own  fault,  Dick.  She  in- 
sisted upon  rounding  the  point.  I  combated 
the  notion  till  I  was  almost  rude,  but  you 
know  what  women  are  when  they  have  got 
an  idea  into  their  heads.  You  can  do 
nothing  with  them." 

"Well,  don't  keep  the  man  waiting  any 
longer.  Write  and  say  either  one  thing  or 
the  other,  but  I  should  run  up  for  ten 
minutes  if  I  were  you.  The  Vivians  have 
shown  you  no  end  of  politeness." 
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"  You're  right  there,  Dick,  and  I  will  do 
as  you  advise."  So  he  sat  down,  and  scrib- 
bled a  couple  of  lines  to  say  he  would  wait 
on  Mrs.  Vivian  at  ten  that  evening,  and 
having  dispatched  his  answer,  he  dismissed 
the  matter  completely  from  his  mind,  and 
commenced  to  dress  for  the  mess  dinner.  As 
they  rose  from  table,  Dick  Kane  whispered 
to  him,  "  Don't  forget  your  appointment,"  and 
he  answered,  "  I  shan't  be  gone  ten  minutes," 
as  he  walked  away. 

As  he  entered  the  house  of  his  friends,  his 
first  inquiry  was  for  Major  Vivian,  but  the 
servant  said  that  he  was  not  at  home. 

"  Where  is  the  major  ? "  he  asked,  as  he 
encountered  Mrs.  Vivian.  "  I  wanted  to  carry 
him  back  with  me  to  see  a  billiard  match 
played  between  Wilkinson,  of  ours,  and  Cap- 
tain Marshall,  of  the  Seventieth.  Will  he  be 
absent  long  ?  " 

"  He  has  gone  to  Valetta  to  see  some  old 
friends,"  replied  the  lady,  casting  down  her 
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eyes,  "  and  he  will  not  be  home  again  for 
two  or  three  days." 

"Indeed!"  said  Athol,  seating  himself,  "  and 
was  it  a  sudden  arrangement?  Didn't  you 
know  of  it  when  we  went  out  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did.  He  started  early  this 
morning.     Why  do  you  look  surprised  ?  " 

"That  you  shouldn't  have  mentioned  your 
husband's  absence  to  me." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  it  is  of  so  much  con- 
sequence to  me  as  all  that  ? "  replied  Mrs. 
Vivian,  pouting.  "  If  I  had  said  anything, 
it  would  have  been  to  ask  you  to  congratu- 
late me  on  my  temporary  liberty.  Marriage 
is  not  such  a  bed  of  roses,  but  that  we  are 
glad  to  be  free  from  it  occasionally." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,"  he 
answered  gravely.  "  It  ought  to  be  the 
greatest  happiness  in  the  world.  But  may  I 
ask  why  you  wished  to  see  me  to-night  ?  Is 
there  anything  which  I  can  do   for  you?' 

Laura  Vivian  raised  her  eyelids,  and  looked 
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reproachfully  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
he  observed  for  the  first  time  how  very  taste- 
fully she  was  attired,  in  a  soft  white  muslin 
gown,  trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbons,  and 
how  red  her  eyes  were,  as  if  she  had  been 
crying.  In  a  moment  it  flashed  across  him 
that  he  had  been  cruelly  indifferent  to  her 
appeal.  She  might  be  in  some  trouble,  from 
which  he  had  the  power  to  extricate  her, 
and  anxious  to  make  amends  for  his  cold- 
ness he  rose  from  his  seat  and  approached 
the  sofa  on  which  she  sat. 

"  Surely,"  he  continued,  "  you  are  not 
grieving  for  anything.  Tell  me !  how  can  I 
comfort  you  ?  " 

"  Sit  down  here,"  replied  Airs.  Vivian,  mo- 
tioning him  to  the  seat  bv  her  side,  and  as 
he  obeyed  her  behest,  she  put  her  head  down 
on  his  shoulder  and  commenced  to  crv. 

"  I  am  so  very,  very  unhappy,"  she  mur- 
mured, " and  you  must  know  why" 

Athol   felt   himself   to   be   in   a  very  un- 
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pleasant  predicament.  He  had  no  feeling 
whatever  for  this  very  pretty  woman  who 
had  elected  to  sob  on  his  shoulder,  and  yet. 
because  she  was  "  very  pretty,"  she  made  his 
heart  beat  faster,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  burden.  Had  she 
been  old  and  ugly,  he  would  have  risen 
quickly  enough  from  the  sofa,  and  left  her 
to  support  herself.  But  it  has  ever  been  the 
case  in  this  world,  and  it  ever  will  be,  till 
the  world  ends.  Beauty  holds  a  power  over 
men  that  no  amount  of  virtue  can  prevent, 
though  it  may  successfully  resist  it.  And 
yet — even  while  his  heart  beat  faster  to  hold 
her  in  his  arms — he  felt  disgusted  with  her 
for  being  there. 

"  Mrs.  Vivian ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  tried 
to  make  her  sit  up  straight  on  the  sofa ; 
"  dear  Mrs.  Vivian !  be  calm ;  be  careful, 
for  your  own  sake,  I  implore  you.  Some  of 
the  servants  might  come  in." 

"  No,   no !    they   won't,"    she    replied    im- 
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patiently;  "but  oh,  Atliol,  I  am  so  shaken 
by  what  occurred  this  afternoon.  I  was 
terribly  alarmed — for  your  sake  more  than 
my  own — and  I  felt  I  could  not  sleep  until 
I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes  that  you  were 
really  safe  and  well." 

"  Oh,  you  may  be  assured  of  that"  he  said 
lau^hinn"  uneasily.  "  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I 
was  in  my  life.  I  am  too  well  used  to  all 
sorts  of  weathers  to  mind  a  wetting.  I  am 
sorry  you  were  so  much  alarmed — but,  in- 
deed, it  was  very  rash  of  us  to  try  and  round 
the  point,  and  I  shouldn't  have  allowed  it 
— but  'all's  well  that  ends  well'  remember, 
and  we  will  take  care  not  to  expose  our- 
selves to  such  a  danger  again." 

"  But  I  haven't  thanked  you,"  said  Laura 
Vivian  ferventlv.  "  You  saved  my  life  and 
Ella  Lawson's.  You  are  our  preserver,  and 
I  can  never,  never  do  enough  to  prove  my 
gratitude,  and  my — my — affection  for  you," 
she  added  in  a  lower  voice. 
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"  Oh,  now,  really,  Mrs.  Vivian,  you  are 
going  too  far,"  replied  Athol.  "  Boating 
parties  are  placed  in  the  same  danger  every 
day  of  the  week,  and  a  little  promptitude 
averts  the  peril.  You  mustn't  make  so  much 
out  of  a  mere  trifle." 

"I  could  not  make  too  much  of  it,"  she 
insisted,  with  her  face  perilously  close  to  his 
own ;  "  besides,  it  was  all  my  own  fault,  and 
I  placed  your  life  in  danger,  and  if — if— any- 
thing had  happened  to  you  it  would  have 
broken  my  heart." 

"  Exaggeration  —  exaggeration,"  he  cried 
playfully,  trying  hard  to  avert  a  worse  danger 
that  was  close  upon  him.  But  Laura  Vivian 
would  not  be  baulked  of  her  intention. 

"It  is  not  exaggeration,"  she  whispered 
into  his  ear,  "  because — because — /  love 
you ! " 

Then    all    his     quasi-sentiment     and    pity 

changed   to  contempt,  and  he   rose   quickly 

from  the  sofa  and  stood  before  her. 
vol.  ii.  24 
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"Mrs.  Vivian!  for  God's  sake,  think  what 
you  are  saying — yon,  a  married  woman." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  she  answered,  weep- 
ing with  mortification  at  his  repulse ;  "  I  am 
miserable  with  Major  Vivian.  I  never  did 
care  for  him  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
of  late  years  it  has  been  unbearable.  And 
I  have  so  little  comfort  or  affection,  so  few 
friends  I  care  for,  and  now  you — you ' 

Sobs  choked  the  words  upon  her  lips,  and 
she  was  unable  to  proceed. 

"  And  have  I  not  been  your  friend  ? '  de- 
manded Athol,  in  his  rich,  musical  voice ; 
"have  I  not  joined  in  your  amusements  and 
occupations  and  done  everything  for  you  that 
was  in  my  power,  and  consistent  with  my 
duty  towards  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Oh,  bother  your  duty  towards  him.  You 
wouldn't  think  twice  of  thai  if  you  cared 
for  me"  she  said  almost  spitefully. 

"  I  think  I  should,  Mrs.  Vivian,  at  all  events 
I  hope  I  should,  for  1  can  conceive  nothing 
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more  dishonourable  than  to  visit  at  a  man's 
house  and  accept  his  hospitality  whilst  you 
cherish  any  feeling  for  his  wife  that  you 
would  be  ashamed  to  confess  to  him.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  with  me.  It  is  best  I 
should  say  it  now  at  once  and  for  ever.  I 
admire  you  immensely,  and  I  have  been 
proud  to  call  you  my  friend,  but  there  is  no 
warmer  place  in  my  heart  for  any  woman." 

"  You  are  in  love,  then  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Vivian,  forgetting  her  grief  in  her  curiosity, 
and  raising  herself  so  as  to  look  into  his 
face.  "No  man  of  your  age  would  have 
spoken  to  me  as  you  have  done  to-night, 
unless  he  had  been  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  another  woman." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,"  replied  Athol  sadly ; 

"  at  least  I  know  that  I  try  my  hardest  to 

stamp    it    down   and    crush   it ;   but   I   have 

been  very  fond  of  some  one,  Mrs.  Vivian,  and 

I  am  afraid  her  place  in  my  affections  will 

not  be  easily  refilled." 

24—2 
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"And  doesn't  she  love  you  in  return, 
then?"  she  demanded  with  feminine  sym- 
pathy. 

Athol  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  boy.  You  are  worse  off 
than  I  am.     Is  there  no  hope  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  he  answered  im- 
patiently. "  She  is  a  married  woman.  Don't 
mistake  me,  Mrs.  Vivian.  The  sentiments  I 
expressed  just  now  came  straight  from  my 
heart,  and  I  have  never  yet  outraged  them. 
But  I  knew  the  lady  I  referred  to  long  be- 
fore she  was  married.  We  were  en^afjed  to 
each  other,  but  she  jilted  me  for  a  richer 
man.  That  is  all  my  story.  A  very  common 
one,  doubtless,  but  so  are  death  and  sickness 
and  all  the  other  ills  of  life.  At  any  rate, 
it  has  settled  my  fate,  and  I  shall  never  be 
a  married  man — nor  the  lover  of  other  men's 
wives,"  he  added  after  a  pause. 

"  Mr.  Fergusson,"  said  Laura  Vivian  with 
an  effort,  "  I  am  so  ashamed   of  myself.      I 
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am  not  half  so  good  as  you  are.  I  do  like 
you  awfully,  and  I  shouldn't  have  minded  a 
flirtation  with  you  pour  passer  le  temps,  but 
I'm  glad  you  put  me  in  the  right  place,  for 
you  are  not  the  first,  and  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  so." 

"  I  know  I  should  not  have  been  the  first," 
said  Athol  frankly,  "for  I  have  heard  all 
about  Captain  Lovelace  and  one  or  two 
others.  But,  oh !  Laura,  what  a  life  it  is  to 
lead.  How  will  it  end  ?  What  will  you  do 
when  you  grow  old  and  the  love  for  such 
frivolity  leaves  you,  and  you  will  have  es- 
tranged your  husband  perhaps  for  ever  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I've  never  thought  of  it 
in  that  light,  though,  of  course,  I  didn't  sup- 
pose it  would  go  on  for  ever.  However,  I'm 
safe  for  awhile  now,  for — though  I  haven't 
said  much  about  it — your  eyes  have  riddled 
me  through  and  through,  Athol,  and  it  will 
take  me  some  time  to  forget  them." 

"  And  during  that  time  I  had  better  not 
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come  near  here    again,"    said  Athol   seizing 
his  cap. 

"  What  an  old  mentor  you  are.  One 
would  suppose  you  were  sixty,  instead  of 
twenty-three.  Well,  you  must  do  as  you 
like,  but  I  shall  be  very  dull  without  you. 
We  should  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time 
together,  I  am  sure  of  that ;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  cut  my  throat  for  love  of  you,  all 
the  same.  I've  gone  mad  once  or  twice  in 
my  lifetime  for  love  of  a  man,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  do  it  again.  And  so  you  are  really 
going.  Kiss  me,  and  say  you  forgive  me  be- 
fore we  part." 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  he  answered 
as  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  gravely 
on  the  forehead  as  a  brother  might  have 
done. 

But  the  episode,  quickly  as  it  had  passed, 
made  the  impression  he  had  conceived  of 
woman's  faith  and  constancy  harder  than  it 
had  been  before. 
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" So  this  is  marriage"  he  thought  to  him- 
self as  he  strolled  back  to  the  messhouse. 
"  This  is  the  fidelity  of  wives  during  the 
absence  of  their  husbands — this  is  the  way 
they  dishonour  their  vows  and  defile  their 
hearthstones,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  c  plea- 
sant time '  with  the  first  young  fellow  that 
takes  their  fancy.  Is  it  thus  that  Muriel 
would  have  dishonoured  me  ?  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been.  Then  thank  God,  Who  has 
preserved  me  from  it,  for  I  think  if  I  had 
found  her  false  I  should  have  murdered  her. 
And  yet — has  she  not  been  false  to  me  as  it 
is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ?  Why  cannot 
I,  therefore,  murder  her  memory,  and  let  it 
trouble  me  no  more  ?  " 

There  was  an  increase  of  gloom  about  young 
Fergusson's  manner  after  this  little  episode 
that  greatly  troubled  Eichard  Kane,  who 
watched  his  friend  as  closely  as  if  he  had  been 
his  brother.  He  thought  perhaps  that  "  Old 
Ath  "  was  bothered  about  his  money  affairs. 
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He  knew  that  he  did  not  possess  a  farthing 
beyond  his  pay,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
young  officer  to  make  ends  meet  on  that. 
Athol  was  too  proud  to  speak  of  his  poverty 
before  his  acquaintances,  or  borrow  money 
from  them,  still  more  to  run  into  debt,  and  so 
he  was  obliged  to  practise  a  rigid  economy, 
which  prevented  his  joining  in  the  same 
amusements  as  other  men  of  his  age,  and  put 
him  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  brother  officers. 
Yet  he  never  grumbled  at  his  lot.  The 
design,  which  he  always  kept  before  him,  of 
being  able  at  some  future  time  to  help  his 
mother,  and  pay  off  his  father's  creditors, 
made  privation  light,  and  he  went  on  his 
way  without  heeding  the  remarks  of  his 
companions,  and  only  anxious  to  do  his 
duty. 

Kane  admired  him  beyond  all  description. 
He  considered  Athol  the  finest  character  with 
which  he  had  ever  been  brought  in  contact, 
and  was  never  tired  of  singing  his  praise  to 
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others.  Judge  then  of  his  delight  when 
one  morning,  about  a  year  after  they  had 
been  sent  out  to  Malta,  he  heard  his  friend 
calling  him  in  excited  tones  to  enter  his 
barrack-room,  where  he  found  Athol  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Kane,"  he  exclaimed  as 
soon  as  he  saw  him,  "I  have  just  received  the 
most  wonderful  news.  My  uncle,  Sir  Eobert 
Fergusson,  has  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  (you 
know  his  little  boy  was  carried  off  by  scarlet 
fever  last  spring)  and  I  have  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy.      Here  is  the  lawyer's  letter  to  tell 


me  so." 


Kane's  excitement  was  almost  greater  than 
his  own. 

"My  dear,  dear  old  Ath,"  he  exclaimed, 
slapping  him  on  the  back,  while  the  tears 
sprung  to  his  eyes, "  I  am  so  very  glad.  Now 
you  will  have  money,  as  you  ought  to  have, 
old  boy,  and  not  be  obliged  to  screw  and 
deny  yourself  as  you  have  done  any  more." 
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"  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  wipe  off  the  stain 
from  my  poor  father's  name,"  said  Athol 
solemnly,  "and  keep  my  dear  mother  and 
sisters  in  comfort.  Yes,  Dick,  I  am  very 
thankful.  But — if  we  could  only  tell  what 
is  coming  for  us  in  the  future." 

He  was  thinking  of  Muriel  as  he  spoke,  and 
Dick  Kane  (who  knew  all  about  the  trouble 
of  his  friend's  life)  guessed  to  whom  his 
thoughts  had  wandered,  and  forbore  to  make 
any  comment  on  his  words. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     LITTLE     RIFT  . 

Five  months  after  Lady  Muriel  Darner's  mar- 
riage she  was  sitting  alone  in  her  boudoir  in 
the  splendid  mansion  in  Queen's  Grate  which 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  had  taken  and  furnished 
for  her.  If  she  had  dreaded  the  sting  of 
poverty  and  longed  for  luxury  and  wealth, 
surely  she  ought  to  have  been  contented  now. 
The  house,  which  from  the  attics  to  the  base-* 
ment  was  fitted  up  with  the  most  perfect 
taste,  was  as  artistic  as  it  was  commodious, 
and  contained  more  servants  than  there 
was  work  for.  The  colonel,  who  had  deter- 
mined that  his  second  marriage  should 
herald  his  entrance  into  fashionable  society, 
had  spared  no  expense  to  prepare  a  home 
worthy  of  receiving  the  guests  that   should 
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congregate  round  Lady  Muriel  de  Crespigny. 
The  guests  however  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance  in  any  number,  because  it  was  the 
Christmas  season,  and  the  majority  of  London 
residents  were  spending  it  in  the  country. 
The  colonel  had  also  thought  of  taking 
possession  of  his  seat  in  Kent  until  the 
new  year  had  dawned  upon  them,  but  lit  had 
not  been  tenanted  for  some  years  past  and 
was  scarcely  fit  to  receive  a  bride  ;  he 
therefore  decided  to  put  off  their  visit  until 
another  time.  So  Lady  Muriel  sat  in  her 
London  home,  a  married  woman,  and  with 
every  outward  sign  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. Her  boudoir  was  furnished  with  pale 
rose-coloured  silk  and  panelled  in  ivory- 
white,  and  it  opened  upon  a  tiny  conserva- 
tory, full  of  the  choicest  hot-house  flowers. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  water-colour  draw- 
ings  by  modern  masters,  the  velvet  mantel- 
shelf was  covered  witli  Sevres  and  Dresden 
china,   in  a   basket   by  the   fire    lay  a   tiny 
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terrier  of  about  two  pounds  weight,  and  a 
large  cage  of  foreign  birds  stood  between  the 
windows.  All  her  possible  girlish  tastes 
seemed  to  have  been  thought  of  and  grati- 
fied. Her  half-finished  painting  stood  upon 
an  easel,  an  expensively  inlaid  mother-of- 
pearl  and  gold  workbox  was  upset  on  the 
centre  table,  and  the  couch  was  littered  with 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  And 
Lady  Muriel  herself,  in  a  crimson  plush  tea- 
gown,  trimmed  with  costly  lace,  with  a  dia- 
mond spray  brooch  at  the  ruffle  round  her 
slender  throat,  and  her  fingers  glittering  with 
rings,  seemed  a  fit  genius  to  preside  over 
the  luxurious  abode. 

But,  oh!  how  old  she  felt  compared  to 
what  she  had  done  five  months  ago.  She 
was  thinking  of  it  as  she  bent  forward  from 
the  low  chair  she  occupied,  and  held  her 
hands  out  to  the  flickering  flame.  Could  it 
possibly  be  only  five  months  since  she  had 
been  transformed  from  a  simple  childish  girl 
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into  the  wife  of  Colonel  de  Crespigny  ?  She 
could  hardly  believe  it.  Marriage  is  such  a 
complete  awakening  for  most  women,  and 
more  especially  for  an  innocent  maiden 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  Lady  Muriel's  wedding- 
day  had  rather  been  hurried  on  than  other- 
wise, for  Oakley  Court  had  not  been  a  very 
pleasant  home  for  her  after  her  quarrel  with 
Lady  Ehylton.  The  countess  had  never 
forgiven  her  step-daughter  for  what  she 
termed  "insulting"  her,  and  Lady  Muriel 
had  not  made  matters  better  by  refusing  to 
accept  anything  for  her  trousseau  from  Lady 
Khylton's  hands.  No,  not  even  the  cus- 
tomary wedding  gift  which  each  of  her 
friends  considered  it  their  privilege  to  offer 
her.  She  left  Oakley  Court  with  nothing  but 
what  her  father  had  provided  for  her,  and 
her  obstinacy  caused  a  serious  breach  be- 
tween her  and  her  relations.  But  she  had 
not  minded  it  then.      Colonel  de  Crespigny 
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had  taken  her  to  Italy,  and  in  the  delight 
of  travelling  and  seeing  new  places  of  his- 
toric interest,  Lady  Muriel  had  not  bestowed 
a  thought  on  Oakley  Court.  Several  things, 
however,  that  her  husband  said  and  did 
during  the  honeymoon  considerably  startled 
her,  but  when  he  had  decided  that  their 
intimacy  was  fully  established,  and  he  might 
give  free  vent  to  the  thoughts  that  occupied 
his  mind,  she  shrank  from  him  with  horror. 
It  is  the  means  by  which  many  men  disgust 
their  wives  in  the  first  months  of  marriage. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  things 
which  are  every-day  occurrences  to  them 
have  been  sealed  books  hitherto  to  the  girl 
whom,  perhaps,  they  have  selected  from  her 
companions  for  her  purity  and  modesty. 
They  falsely  imagine  that  the  circumstance 
of  becoming  a  wife  renders  her  at  once  fit 
and  willing  to  partake  in  their  life-long 
experience  of  indelicacy  and  vice. 

And  Colonel  de  Crespigny  was  essentially 
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coarse-minded  and  foul-mouthed.  He  had 
wallowed  in  sensuality  ever  since  he  had 
arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  boasted  of  it  as 
though  it  had  been  a  feather  in  his  cap. 
His  first  marriage  had  not  had  the  power  to 
keep  him  faithful  to  his  wife,  and  neither 
would  his  second,  directly  the  first  bloom 
was  off  his  fancy.  He  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  love  a  woman  for  anything  better 
than  her  personal  attractions,  and  every  one 
knows  how  that  kind  of  love  ends — in 
satiety  and  indifference.  Lady  Muriel  had 
already  begun  to  experience  the  difference 
of  her  husband's  moods,  when  his  passion 
was  excited,  and  his  passion  was  worn  out, 
and  as  she  leant  over  the  blazing  fire  and 
thought  of  it,  she  shuddered — yes,  shuddered, 
though  only  five  months  had  passed  since 
her  wedding  day.  At  times,  he  frightened 
her  with  his  vehemence  and  hurt  her  with 
his  rough  embraces,  and  at  others,  he  was 
cool  and  sulky,  ready  to  take  offence  at  the 
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least  trifle,  and  absent  at  his  club  for  hours 
together.  Lady  Muriel's  thoughts  travelled 
back  on  the  present  occasion  to  Athol  Fer- 
gusson,  and  she  could  not  help  wondering  if 
he  would  ever  have  treated  her  so.  She 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  of  com- 
paring the  two  men  in  her  imagination,  and 
regretting  the  loss  of  her  first  lover,  but  as 
she  dreamed,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fire,  she  seemed  to  feel  the  touch  of  the 
young  man's  moist  lips  laid  so  gently  and 
yet  so  tenderly  upon  her  own,  and  shrunk 
from  the  remembrance  of  her  husband's  hot- 
mouth,  which  seemed  to  hurt  and  blister 
her  own.  But  here  the  tiny  terrier,  Fly, 
jumped  up  in  her  basket  and  barked  shrilly, 
as  some  one  entered  the  boudoir.  It  was  a 
powdered  footman  bearing  a  silver  salver 
with  a  card. 

"  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  my  lady,  waiting  in  the 
drawing-room  to  see  you,"  he  said. 

Lady  Muriel  was  not  yet  au  fait  with  the 
vol.  ii.  25 
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highest     social     decorum.      She     too     often 
evinced  her  feelings  before  her  dependants. 

"  What  a  nuisance,"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  vexation.  "  What  on  earth  does  she 
come  here  for  so  often  ?  I  am  sure  /  don't 
want  to  see  her." 

But  as  the  footman  was  unable  to  answer 
his  mistress's  questions,  and  only  stood  like 
a  carved  statue  in  the  doorway,  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  him  : 

"  Show  Mrs.  Lorrimer  up  here,  James. 
Say  I  have  a  cold,  and  have  not  been  down- 
stairs to-day.  How  I  wish  you  had  said 
that  I  wasn't  at  home." 

"  Your  ladyship  gave  no  orders,"  stam- 
mered the  servant. 

"  I  know ;  it  isn't  your  fault.  Go  and 
show  her  up,  and  tell  them  to  serve  tea  at 
once." 

And  then  she  rose,  and  looked  at  her 
hair  in  the  mirror,  and  shook  out  her  skirts, 
and    wondered    again    why    Mrs.    Lorrimer 
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should  call  so  often.  The  fact  is  that  Caro- 
line Lorrimer  was  beginning  to  look  on  the 
house  in  Queen's  Gate  as  a  second  home. 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  encouraged  her  to  do 
so,  and  as  she  could  not  unmake  his  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Muriel  she  bowed  her  head 
like  a  wise  woman  to  the  inevitable,  and 
determined  to  reap  as  much  benefit  from 
her  misfortune  as  she  was  able.  She  was 
included  in  the  list  of  guests  for  every  party 
they  gave,  and  dined  with  them  en  famille 
two  and  three  times  a  week.  Lady  Muriel 
was  getting  sick  of  it.  She  disliked  the 
pale  flabby  woman  with  her  greenish  eyes, 
for  she  was  neither  sympathetic  nor  in- 
teresting, and  especially  she  had  grown  to 
resent  the  presence  of  the  awkward  and 
unmannerly  Arthur,  who  invariably  accom- 
panied his  mother  since  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion had  begun,  and  generally  ended  by 
overturning   a   table    and   breaking   some  of 

her  little  specimens  of  china.     Mrs.  Lorrimer 

25—2 
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was,  however,  one  of  her  husband's  oldest 
friends,  and  Arthur  was  his  godson,  and  so 
she  felt  bound  to  be  civil  to  them  and 
conceal  her  real  feelings  concerning  their 
constant  appearance.  Fly,  who  detested 
them  both,  and  saw  no  necessity  for  dis- 
guising it,  flew  at  Caroline  Lorrimer  as  she 
entered  the  room,  and  tried  to  bite  her  boots. 

"  What  a  very  unpleasant  little  animal 
that  is,"  remarked  Mrs.  Lorrimer  when  the 
preliminary  greetings  were  over  ;  "  quite  dan- 
gerous. If  I  were  Colonel  de  Crespigny,  I 
wouldn't  allow  it  about  the  house." 

"  Perhaps  Colonel  de  Crespigny  is  not 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject," replied  Muriel  laughing,  as  she  caught 
up  her  little  dog,  for  Mrs.  Lorrimer  always 
dilated  largely  on  the  duty  of  wives  towards 
their  husbands  before  her,  and  she  loved  to 
excite  her  ire  and  draw  her  out. 

"  Not  allowed,  Lady  Muriel  ?  Surely  you 
cannot  think  of  the  meaning  of   the  words 
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you  use.  I  cannot  imagine  my  old  friend 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  being  dictated  to  by 
anybody." 

"  Can't  you  ?  Then  you  should  hear  me 
dictating  to  him  sometimes.  You  wouldn't 
know  your  c  old  friend.'  He's  so  meek.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Arthur,  but  you  are  sitting 
on  my  plush  embroidery,  and  you'll  spoil  it." 

"  Put  it  on  the  table,  my  dear,"  said  his 
mother.  "  Poor  child,  :you're  always  doing 
something  wrong.  Can  he  run  up  into  his 
godpapa's  dressing-room,  Lady  Muriel,  and 
change  his  boots?  He  has  his  shoes  in  his 
pocket." 

"  Oh,  is  it  worth  his  while  ?  "  asked  Muriel, 
purposely  misunderstanding  her  guest,  whilst 
a  flush  of  annoyance  rose  to  her  cheek. 
"You'll  be  leaving  again  so  soon." 

"  If  you  desire  it,  of  course,"  returned  Mrs. 
Lorrimer  with  an  offended  air ;  "  but  as  I 
have  some  matters  of  the  utmost  importance 
on    which    to    consult    my    old    friend    and 
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trustee,  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  venture 
to  invite  myself  to  dinner." 

Mrs.  Lorrimer  had  invented  the  fiction  of 
the  trusteeship  as  a  suitable  excuse  to  obtain 
private  interviews  with  the  colonel,  during 
which  she  usually  treated  him  to  tears  for  his 
neglect  of  her  and  her  darling  boy. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Lady  Muriel  with 
quiet  politeness,  although  she  felt  blank  at 
the  prospect  of  another  stupid  evening. 

"  You  were  not  going  out  then  ?  I  shall 
not  detain  you  at  home,"  said  Caroline  Lorri- 
mer as  she  sipped  her  tea. 

"  No ;  I  caught  cold  at  the  theatre  last 
night,  and  have  been  nursing  myself  all  day 
by  the  fire.  My  husband  has  gone  over  to 
the  Court." 

That  term  "  my  husband  "  from  Lady 
Muriel's  lips  always  grated  terribly  on  Mrs. 
Lorrimer's  ears. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  she  replied  icily,  "  but  of 
course  he  will  return  for  dinner." 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  Muriel,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  "  but  I  shouldn't  count  on  it  if  I 
were  you." 

Caroline  Lorrimer  elected  to  count  on  it, 
however,  and  a  very  uninteresting  hour  suc- 
ceeded, during  which  the  ladies  were  evi- 
dently at  daggers  drawn,  though  they  did  not 
dare  to  be  otherwise  than  courteous  to  each 
other. 

"  It  seems  funny  that  Colonel  de  Crespigny 
should  be  your  trustee,"  remarked  Muriel, 
after  a  while  ;  "  you  must  be  nearly  as  old  as 
he  is." 

"  That  would  be  no  obstacle,"  returned 
Mrs.  Lorrimer,  "  though  you  are  mistaken  as 
to  my  age.  I  am  nearly  twenty  years  the 
junior  of  the  colonel." 

"  And  Arthur  is  fourteen !  You  must  have 
been  very  young  when  he  was  born.  And 
did  the  colonel  know  your  husband  ?  Were 
they  friends  too  ?  " 

"  Captain  Lorrimer  was  his  brother  officer, 
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and  naturally  they  were  very  intimate,"  said 
Mrs.  Lorrimer.  "  But  how  do  you  get  on 
with  Agnes  Prudhomme,  Lady  Muriel  ?  ' 

For  Colonel  de  Crespigny  had  manoeuvred 
to  obtain  Agnes's  wish  for  her,  and  have  her 
transferred  from  the  Lorrimer  establishment 
to  his  own. 

"  How  do  I  get  on  with  her  ? "  repeated 
Muriel  with  arched  brows.  "  Is  that  quite 
the  term  to  use  with  regard  to  one's  servants? 
I  believe  Eosette  is  very  well  satisfied  with 
her,  but  Agnes  is  only  under  my  lady's  maid, 
you  know,  and  chiefly  employed  in  keeping 
my  wardrobe  in  order.'5 

"  Oh,  indeed !  But  I  understood  from  her 
that  she  had  been  brought  up  quite  as  your 
equal  in  the  Chateau  des  Lauriers." 

Lady  Muriel  laughed  unaffectedly. 

iC  Oh,  that  is  nonsense — a  little  bit  of 
boasting  on  Miss  Agnes's  part.  She  wouldn't 
dare  to  say  it  before  me.  The  Grants  had  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  I  daresay  we  all 
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romped  together  when  we  were  young,  hut 
she  was  never  anything  but  a  servant  as  she 
is  now.  I  was  quite  surprised  when  my  hus- 
band told  me  she  was  in  England.  I  can't 
imagine  how  she  managed  to  get  here.  But 
she  was  always  a  sharp  pushing  girl,  and  I 
suppose  she  took  service  with  some  family 
coming  across." 

"  I  believe  Colonel  de  Crespigny  paid  her 
passage.  He  asked  me  to  receive  her  on 
landing  in  England,  but  I  knew  from  the  first 
that  her  ambition  was  to  enter  your  service. 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Lady  Muriel,  I 
wasn't  sorry  to  get  rid  of  her,  for  I  found 
her  lazy  and  disposed  to  be  impertinent,  and 
I  am  not  so  rich  as  you  are,  you  know,  and 
cannot  afford  to  keep  servants  to  look  at." 

"  Eosette  won't  let  her  waste  her  time,  nor 
be  saucy  either,  I  am  sure  of  that,"  replied 
Muriel.  "  She  is  a  very  steady,  respectable 
woman  herself,  and  made  Agnes  tuck  away 
her  curls  and  put  on  a  cap  the  first  day  she 
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came.  I  don't  think  she  liked  it  though,"  she 
continued,  with  a  girlish  giggle ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  door  opened  again,  and  Colonel 
de  Crespigny  entered.  He  was  in  walking 
costume,  just  as  he  had  entered  the  hall-door, 
and  he  brought  a  whiff  of  the  cold  December 
air  in  with  him. 

"  Holloa  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  group  by  the  fire.  "  You  here,  Caroline, 
and  Arthur !  Well,  how  are  you  ?  All 
right  ? "  And  then  he  went  up  to  Lady 
Muriel  and  embraced  her  fondly.  "  And 
how's  my  own  darling  ?  "  he  said.  "  Is  your 
cold  better,  and  have  you  been  taking  great 
care  of  your  precious  little  self?' 

He  kissed  her  several  times  passionately 
as  he  concluded,  and  Muriel  lifted  up  her 
face  to  greet  him,  and  felt  quite  contented 
(for  the  time  being)  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
the  man's  animal  magnetism  was  over  her, 
and  when  in  his  presence  she  forgot  his 
faults. 
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Caroline  Lorrimer  turned  her  head  aside 
whilst  Colonel  de  Crespigny  embraced  his 
wife,  but  he  did  not  observe  the  action,  nor 
had  he  an  idea  that  she  was  wounded  by 
the  sight.  It  was  one  of  his  peculiarities 
that  he  was  not  in  the  least  sensitive  at 
having  witnesses  to  his  love-making,  but  was 
quite  as  free  in  his  manners  before  strangers 
as  if  he  and  Muriel  had  been  alone.  The 
girl  often  shrunk  before  his  ardour,  and 
showed  her  annoyance  by  the  hot  blushes 
that  rose  to  her  cheeks,  but  the  mildest  re- 
monstrance was  enough  to  make  the  colonel 
sulky  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  so  she 
had  already  learned  the  wisdom  of  silence. 

"  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ?  "  he  said 
next,  as  he  examined  his  watch.  "A  quarter- 
past  seven  !  The  dinner-bell  must  have 
sounded  fifteen  minutes  ago.  You'll  be  late 
for  dinner,  Muriel,  if  you  don't  dress  at 
once.  Come  along  with  me  ;  I  have  a  dozen 
things  to  tell  you.     Caroline  will  amuse  her- 
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self  here  till  we  are  ready."  And  with  play- 
ful persistence  he  dragged  his  wife  up  from 
her  seat  and  led  her  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Lorrimer  sat  where  they  had  left  her, 
her  green  eyes  yellow  with  jealousy  as  she 
stared  into  the  fire.  This  was  what  it  had 
come  to.  She  was  nothing — nobody — a  neg- 
lected friend — a  tolerated  guest — whilst  that 
girl,  almost  a  child  by  comparison  with  her- 
self, occupied  his  whole  thoughts  and  reigned 
queen  paramount  over  his  possessions.  And 
she  had  another  cause  of  complaint.  Colonel 
de  Crespigny  had  been  in  the  habit  of  helping 
her  considerably  with  her  son's  educational 
bills  and  her  own  household  expenses,  but 
since  his  marriage  he  had  pleaded  the  heavy 
outlay  he  had  in  decorating  and  furnishing 
the  mansion  in  Queen's  Gate  as  an  excuse 
for  not  being  so  open-handed  as  usual.  He 
wanted  to  cast  her  off — to  get  rid  of  her  and 
her  boy,  as  disagreeable  memories  that  might 
crop  up  at  some  future  time  to  endanger  the 
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peace  of  his  domestic  life,  and  she  wouldn't 
stand  it — that  is  what  she  said  to  herself. 
She  would  make  him  comprehend  that  very 
evening  that  if  she  was  to  suffer,  he  should 
suffer  with  her,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  com- 
mand her  silence  he  must  pay  for  it.  She 
was  falling  in  arrears  with  her  rent,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  defray  Arthur's  quarterly 
bills,  and  her  captain's  widow's  pension  was  a 
very  sorry  comfort  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
future.  The  greenish-blue  eyes  gleamed  with 
a  vicious  light  as  Mrs.  Lorrimer  pondered 
thus  in  the  deserted  boudoir  until  her  son 
roused  her  from  her  reverie. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  mamma  ?  Is 
anything  wrong  ?  Your  eyes  look  so  queer 
in  the  firelight." 

"  Nothing,  my  dear ;  it  is  nothing.  I  am 
only  a  little  bothered  about  money,  but  your 
god-papa  will  put  it  all  right  for  me.  Hush ! 
here  they  come.  Mind  you  don't  say  a  word 
of  it  to  anybody." 
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Colonel  de  Crespigny  and  Lady  Muriel 
came  laughing  down  the  stairs  together,  for 
he  had  been  relating  some  ludicrous  story  of 
her  stepmother  ;  he  in  evening  clothes,  and 
she  in  a  dress  of  grey  velvet  which  showed 
off  her  pretty  figure  to  perfection.  They  were 
preceded  by  a  footman,  bearing  two  lighted 
lamps  with  rose-coloured  shades,  that  threw 
a  most  becoming  tint  over  the  luxurious  little 
boudoir. 

"  Very  cold,  isn't  it  ?  "  exclaimed  the  colonel, 
rubbing  his  hands  over  the  fire,  "  wind  due 
east.  I  wonder  you  ventured  out  to-night, 
Caroline.  You'll  get  bronchitis  to  a  dead 
certainty." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall,"  she  answered  stiffly, 
"  but  I  was  obliged  to  come.  I  have  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  importance  to  consult  you 
upon." 

Colonel  de  Crespigny's  face  fell.  He 
guessed  what  the  important  matter  was. 

"  Oh,  well,  let's  put  it  off  till  after  dinner 
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at  all  events,"  he  answered,  "I  can't  discuss 
business  on  an  empty  stomach.  When  that's 
over,  we'll  have  half-an-hour  in  the  library 
together.  Let  me  take  you  downstairs. 
Muriel,  my  angel,  you  must  put  up  with 
Arthur,  unless  you  prefer  to  turn  me  into 
a  donkey  between  two  bundles  of  hay.'' 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  Muriel  merrily, 
"  I  would  rather  have  a  small  cavalier  all  to 
myself  than  half  a  big  one." 

And  although  she  hated  the  touch  of  the 
lad's  bony  arm,  she  slipped  her  hand  through 
it,  and  led  him  in  the  wake  of  her  husband 
to  the  dining-room.  The  dinner  was  not  a 
success,  as  far  as  sociability  was  concerned. 
De  Crespigny  tried  to  keep  the  ball  of  con- 
versation rolling,  by  relating  anecdotes  he 
had  heard  at  the  Court,  and  messages  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Cecil  to 
Muriel ;  but  Mrs.  Lorrimer  sat  like  a  death's 
head  at  the  feast,  without  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
upon  her   face,  until  her  silence  and  gloom 
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became  intolerable  and  infected  the  rest  of 
the  party.  The  colonel  perceived  that  he 
was  in  for  a  storm,  and  wishing  to  get  it 
over,  he  said  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  con- 
cluded : 

"  Come,  Carrie,  we  had  better  adjourn  to 
the  library  and  discuss  your  business,  for  you 
mustn't  stop  out  late  this  bitter  weather. 
Muriel,  my  darling,  will  you  take  Arthur  back 
to  the  boudoir,  and  wait  for  us  there.  We 
will  join  you   as   quickly  as  we   can." 

His  method  of  treating  the  interview  be- 
tween them  was  not  encouraging,  and  his 
voice  was  still  less  so  when  the  library  doors 
had  closed  behind  them,  and  he  ejaculated 
impatiently  : 

"  Now,  Carrie,  whatever  is  the  matter  ? 
More  tears  and  reproaches  for  me,  I  suppose. 
Bat  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  I'm  getting 
a  little  tired  of  them,  and  so  I  hope  you'll 
cut  them  short." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I've  done  to  make  you 
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speak  to  me  like  that"  she  commenced,  with 
ready  resentment ;  "  there  was  a  time  when 
you  were  always  but  too  anxious  to  hear  of 
my  troubles,  and  try  to  alleviate  them." 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  so  I  am  now.  Well, 
what  is  it  ?     Let's  have  the  whole  story." 

"  It  is  soon  told,  Arthur.  I  have  not 
sufficient  money  to  meet  my  expenses.  My 
boy's  bills  come  to  thirty-six  pounds,  and  Mr. 
Eichards  is  worrying  me  for  his  rent  for  the 
June  quarter." 

"  Well,    of  course  he  ought  to   have  had 

it  long  ago,  and  as  for  the  school  accounts, 

they    must   be   paid.     I  tell  you  what  it  is, 

Caroline,  you're  living  too  high.     It's  absurd 

to  keep  up  a  house  of  that  size  for  yourself 

and  a  boy    who  will   go  out    in    the  world 

in  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  really  don't  see 

that  Arthur  is  making  the  use  he  should  out 

of  that   expensive    school.      Why   not   send 

him  to  King's  College  until  he  is   settled  in 

life  ?  " 

vol.  ii.  26 
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"But   have   you    decided    what    you    are 
going  to  make  of  him  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me.     It  is  for  you  to  decide." 
"  Oh,  Arthur ! "  she  said  reproachfully. 
"  Now  look  here,  Caroline,  you  must  learn 
to  leave  off  appealing  to  me  about  the  boy 
or  yourself.     I  shall  always  be  happy  to  help 
either  of  you — when  1  can ;    but   you  must 
not  forget  that  as  a  married  man  I  am  placed 
in  a   totally   different  position    from   what  I 
was,   and  whatever  I  may  do  for  you  must 
be  done  with  the  utmost  secrecy.     I  cannot 
even  promise  that  my  assistance  will  be  as 
ready    as    heretofore.     All    sorts    of    heavy 
expenses  are  cropping  up  in  my  new  condi- 
tion." 

"And  we  shall  be  forgotten,  or  pushed 
to  one  side  for  it,"  she  exclaimed  angrily. 
"  You  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  I  might 
have  prevented  your  marriage  altogether  if 
I  had  so  chosen — that  I  could  make  it  very 
hot  for  you  even  now,  if  I  thought  fit." 
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"  You  wouldn't  dare  to  do  so,"  lie 
answer ed,  "  you  would  gain  nothing  by  it, 
and  you  would  let  all  the  world  know  what 
you  and  your  son  are." 

"  Oh !  you  men  are  cruel,"  she  said  be- 
ginning to  weep,  "  cruel  as  the  devils  in  hell." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Carrie,  and  pray  don't  make 
an  open  scandal  of  this  matter.  How  much 
money  will  clear  you  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,"  she  said 
between  her  sobs. 

"  I  can't  give  you  that — I  can't  indeed. 
You  can  have  no  idea  how  my  wedding  trip 
and  furnishing  this  place  has  cleared  me  out, 
and  just  at  Christmas  too,  when  I  shall  want 
every  halfpenny  for  myself." 

"  Well,  we  must  starve  then.  I  declare  to 
you,  Arthur,  on  my  solemn  word,  I  haven't  as 
much  ready  money  as  will  buy  us  a  Christmas 
dinner." 

"  Come  and  stay  with  us  then,"  he  replied, 

suddenly  struck  with  an  idea  how  to  get  out 

26—2 
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of  the  difficulty.  "  Pack  up  your  traps  and 
Arthur's,  and  come  and  spend  a  few  weeks 
here.  I  know  my  wife  is  longing  for  an 
excuse  not  to  go  to  the  Court,  and  your 
presence  will  afford  her  a  good  one.  And 
before  your  visit  is  concluded,  I  may  be  able 
to  think  of  some  method  by  which  to  relieve 
your  difficulties." 

Mrs.  Lorrimer's  pale  eyes  suddenly  glistened 
with  delight.  This  invitation  was  of  all  things 
what  she  had  most  desired.  To  be  in  the 
same  house  with  her  old  lover,  morning,  noon 
and  night,  was  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
regaining  the  influence,  which  (in  spite  of  the 
sudden  passion  he  had  conceived  for  his 
beautiful  young  wife)  she  flattered  herself 
she  still  had  the  power  to  exert  over  him. 
But  she  was  too  politic  to  exhibit  her 
triumph.  She  only  looked  down  meekly,  and 
said,  "  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  Arthur. 
Only  too  well — you  must  know  that.  Only  it 
will  be  such  exquisite  pain  to  me." 
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"  Oil,  rubbish,  rubbish ! "  exclaimed  de 
Crespigny,  who  dreaded  sentimentality  above 
all  earthly  things  (that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as 
he  had  tired  of  the  sentimentalist).  "  It  will 
be  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  will  be  no  one 
here  but  yourselves,  so  young  Arthur  can 
have  the  run  of  the  house,  and  we'll  take  him 
to  see  the  pantomimes.  Now  that's  settled, 
isn't  it  ?  and  you  had  better  come  over  as  soon 
as  you  can — say  next  Thursday.  Holloa  ! 
there's  some  one  tapping  at  the  door.  Come 
in. 

His  permission  was  followed  by  the  en- 
trance of  Arthur  Lorrimer,  who  stammered 
out,  "  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  Lady  Muriel 
has  a  bad  headache,  and  has  gone  to  bed,  and 
she  told  me  to  come  down  and  tell  you  and 
mamma  so." 

"  All  right,  my  boy.  Mamma  and  you  will 
be  going  home  directly,  so  it's  just  as  well. 
Look  here,  Arthur,"  he  continued,  putting  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  in  his  hand,  "  there's  a 
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tip  for  you,  and  next  Thursday  you're  coming 
here  to  spend  your  Christmas  holidays." 

"  With  Lady  Muriel  ?  "  cried  the  lad  colour- 
ing. 

"  Holloa  !  Lady  Muriel  seems  to  have  cut 
out  the  god-father  already." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lorrimer 
fervently  ;  "  that  can  never  be.  Arthur  must 
never  forget  what  we  both  owe  to  you — 
how  good  and  kind  a  friend  you " 

"Come,  Carrie,  that's  enough.  If  you  in- 
dulge in  these  heroics  you  may  forget  your- 
self some  day  and  go  too  far.  I  see  Arthur 
has  brought  down  your  things  ;  you'd  better 
put  them  on  whilst  James  calls  you  a  cab. 
I  haven't  seen  my  wife  since  the  morning, 
and  she'll  be  expecting  me  upstairs." 

He  hurried  them  both  out  of  the  house 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and  after  smok- 
ing a  cigar  in  his  study,  walked  up  to 
Muriel's  dressing-room.  He  found  her  re- 
clining in  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  with 
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a  book  in  her  hand,  her  pale  blue  robe  de 
chambre  contrasting  most  becomingly  with 
the  fair  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  little  feet  in  velvet  slippers,  stretched 
out  upon  a  white  bear-skin  rug. 

"Are  they  gone?'  she  inquired  as  the 
colonel  entered  ;  "  what  a  blessing !  Arthur, 
I  positively  detest  that  woman." 

It  was  not  a  favourable  opening,  but  de 
Crespigny  had  a  great  notion  of  being  master 
in  his  own  house,  and  also  of  bending  every- 
body according  »to  his  will.  So  he  replied, 
almost  jauntily : 

"  You  mustn't  say  that,  my  darling,  because 
she  is  going  to  be  your  guest  for  the  next 
fortnight." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  Muriel, 
flinging  down  her  book  ;  "  you  are  joking 
with  me." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not.  The  Lorrimers  are 
not  by  any  means  well  off,  and  so  I  thought 
it   a    kindness   to   ask   them  to  spend  their 
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Christmas  with  us.      They  are  coming  next 
Thursday." 

" And  you  never  consulted  me"  said  his 
wife  with  wide-open  eyes.  "  You  have  asked 
that  woman  (whom  you  know  I  dislike)  to 
pass  a  whole  fortnight  in  my  society,  with- 
out even  paying  me  the  compliment  of 
gaining  my  consent  first.  Well,  then,  I  won't 
have  her.     There  I ' 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  You  must  have 
her.  She  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  and 
I  will  not  see  her  insulted." 

"  Then  you  may  stay  at  home  and  enter- 
tain your  oldest  friend  by  yourself,  for  I 
shall  go  to  my  father's." 

She  had  never  spoken  to  her  husband  with 
so  much  decision  before.  He  hardly  knew  she 
had  it  in  her.  This  sudden  insight  to  her  char- 
acter transformed  her  at  once  in  his  eyes  from 
a  girl  to  a  woman,  and  he  treated  her  as  such. 

"  You  will  do  no  sucli  tiling,"  he  thun- 
dered.    "  You    will   be    good  enough  to  re- 
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member  that  you  are  my  wife,  and  your 
duty  is  to  do  as  you  are  told." 

"  But  not  to  receive  guests  who  are  dis- 
tasteful to  me." 

"  You  will  receive  anybody  whom  I  choose 
to  invite  to  my  house." 

"Then  I'll  make  myself  so  unpleasant  to 
her  that  she'll  never  come  here  again.  She 
shall  wish  herself  out  of  the  house  quicker 
than  she  came  into  it.  You  cannot,  at 
least,  prevent  my  doing  that." 

Colonel  de  Crespigny's  handsome  face 
suddenly  clouded  over  with  a  frown  that 
destroyed  all  its  beauty,  and  with  an  oath 
that  made  her  shrink  from  him  as  if  she 
had  been  struck  in  the  face,  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  the  room.  The  idea  had 
presented  itself  to  him  for  the  first  time  that 
he  might  find  himself  some  day  between  two 
fires  with  these  women. 

Lady  Muriel  gazed  for  a  moment  after 
him  in  silence,  and  then  burst  into  a  flood 
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of  angry  tears.  Her  husband  had  often 
sworn  in  her  presence  before,  but  never  in 
so  foul  and  blasphemous  a  manner,  and  the 
sound  had  shocked  her  terribly.  She  was 
still  weeping  when  Agnes  Prudhomme  en- 
tered the  room  from  the  bedchamber. 

"  Excuse  me,  miladi"  she  said,  "  I  was 
not  aware  that  you  had  retired."  And  then, 
seeing  that  Lady  Muriel  was  in  tears,  the 
old  feeling  of  familiarity  came  over  her,  and 
she  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  mademoiselle ',  are  you 
in  trouble  ?      Can  I  do  any  tiling  for  you  ?  ' 

"  Nothing,  Agnes,  thank  you.  It  is  foolish 
of  me  to  cry,  but  I  feel  upset.  Colonel  de 
Crespigny  has  invited  some  guests  to  stay 
here  for  the  Christmas  week  without  first 
consulting  me." 

"And  miladi  does  not  love  her  visitors?' 
Agnes  interrogatively  said. 

"  /  hate  them  !  "  replied  Muriel  energetically. 
"  They  are  that  horrid  Mrs.  Lorrimer  and 
her  son." 
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"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Agnes  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  "Madame  Lorrimer.  Miladi 
has  good  reason  to  hate  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Agnes  ?  " 

"  Nothing  —  nothing,  miladi.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  have  spoken.  But  le  bon  Dieu 
has  not  given  me  my  eyes  and  ears  for 
nothing,  and  I  have  heard  and  seen  things 
in  Bryanston  Square.  Ah !  I  could  tell 
miladi  something  if  she  chose  to  hear  it." 

But  by  that  time  Muriel  had  become  aware 
of  the  indiscretion  of  which  she  was  guilty, 
and  refused  to  listen  any  further. 

"No,  Agnes,  I  have  no  wish  to  hear  it. 
Pray  drop  the  subject.  After  all,  Mrs.  Lor- 
rimer is  one  of  the  colonel's  greatest  friends, 
and  I  must  put  up  with  her  for  his  sake." 

"  Mais  oui,  she  is  certainly  one  of  the 
colonel's  greatest  friends.  I  could  have  told 
miladi  that,"  replied  Agnes,  as  she  glided 
back  into  the  bedroom,  with  a  sneer  upon 
her  face. 
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Colonel  de  Ckespigny  rushed  downstairs  and 
bolted  himself  in  his  study,  but  he  had  not 
been  there  long  before  he  began  to  consider 
if  he  were  not  a  fool  to  quarrel  with  his 
wife  on  account  of  a  woman  of  whom  he 
was  utterly  tired.  He  was  a  man  of  loose 
principles,  unbridled  passions,  and  intemper- 
ate language,  but  Lady  Muriel  was  his  latest 
fancy,  and  he  had  already  ascertained  that, 
young  as  she  was,  she  possessed  a  proud  and 
impetuous  disposition,  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  resent  (what  she  considered)  an  affront  to 
her  dignity.  So  after  half-an-hour's  cogita- 
tion with  his  meerschaum  pipe,  the  colonel 
crept  upstairs  again,  and  knocked  submis- 
sively   at    the    dressing-room    door,      Muriel 
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(who  was  still  agitated  at  tlie  idea  of  having 
Mrs.  Lorrimer  thrust  upon  her  as  a  com- 
panion) gave  him  permission  to  enter  in  a 
voice  that  was  very  suggestive  of  tears. 

"  My  darling,"  exclaimed  the  colonel  effu- 
sively, as  he  caught  sight  of  her  swollen 
face,  "  have  I  really  made  you  cry  ?  Oh, 
I  am  a  brute — a  beast — a  devil !  I  deserve 
to  be  shot  for  speaking  before  you  as  I 
did.  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  forgive 
me." 

He  threw  his  huge  form  down  on  the 
bear-skin  rug  as  he  spoke,  and  taking  her 
little  slippered  feet  in  his  hands,  kissed  them 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  disarms  a  woman's  anger  at  once.  She 
has  nothing  to  say  when  a  big  strong  crea- 
ture, who  could  crush  her  (seemingly)  with 
his  little  finger,  abases  himself  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress  and  begs  for  mercy.  De  Cres- 
pigny  knew  the  force  of  the  situation.  He 
had  tried  it  many  times   before,  and  never 
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knew  it  fail.     Lady  Muriel's   youth  and  in- 
experience succumbed  to  it  at  once. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  pray  don't  do  that.  It 
is  /,  perhaps,  who  should  ask  your  pardon. 
I   spoke  too    hastily,    but   your    intelligence 

annoyed  me." 

"  No,  no  !  It  was  all  my  fault.  I  should 
have  delegated  the  duty  of  issuing  the 
invitation  to  yourself.  It  falls  naturally  to 
you  as  the  mistress  of  the  house.  But  I 
did  not  stop  to  think.  Caroline  Lorrimer  is 
like  a  sister  to  me,  and  I  hoped  you  looked 
on  her  in  the  same  light." 

"  Oh,  dear  no,"  cried  Muriel ;  "  let  us 
understand  each  other  on  this  point  plainly, 
Arthur.  Since  you  take  such  an  interest 
in  Mrs.  Lorrimer  I  am  willing  to  do  all 
I  can  to  make  her  visit  here  an  agreeable 
one,  but  I  can  never  regard  her  as  a  friend, 
and  it  is  useless  to  deceive  you  in  the  matter." 

"  But  why  not  ? '  he  demanded  with  some 
anxiety.       "  What   is  it  in  her  that  you  do 
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not  like  ?  She  always  appears  to  me  to  treat 
you  with  the  utmost  deference ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  (having  so  few  female 
relations  of  your  own)  you  would  have  been 
glad  to  make  a  friend  and  confidante  of  a 
lady  with  so  much  more  experience  than 
yourself." 

"  I  don't  want  her  for  a  friend,"  answered 
Muriel  shortly,  "  and  I  am  not  a  woman  to 
confide  in  my  own  sex.  I  don't  trust  them 
sufficiently.  If  I  wanted  a  female  confidante 
I  should  choose  my  step-sister,  Cecil  Seton, 
who  is  more  of  mv  age  and  loves  me  better 
than  Mrs.  Lorrimer  will  ever  do." 

"  I  think  Caroline  would  love  you  as  much 
as  any  one  if  you  showed  her  that  you  wished 
it." 

"But  I  don't  wish  it,  and,  Arthur,  you 
are  mistaken  in  her.  I  am  certain  she  does 
not  like  me.  If  it  did  not  seem  too  ridiculous 
I  should  almost  say  she  was  jealous  of  me. 
I  see  such  a  disagreeable   look  in   her  eyes 
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sometimes  when  I  show  her  any  of  my 
things,  and  can  hear  the  sneer  in  her  voice 
when  she  makes  remarks  on  them." 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  you  must  be  mistaken," 
exclaimed  her  husband,  though  he  did  not 
believe  what  he  said.  "  However,  you  will 
make  the  best  of  it  now,  for  my  sake,  won't 
you?  I  really  cannot  neglect,  nor  give 
up,  so  old  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Lorrimer — the 
widow  of  one  of  my  brother  officers  too.  It 
would  create  a  perfect  scandal.  And  then, 
the  boy — poor  little  Arthur — my  god-son. 
How  could  I  deny  the  responsibility  I  have 
incurred  on  his  account  ?  " 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  replied  Lady  Muriel 
with  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  but  I  shall  be  very  thank- 
ful when  their  visit  is  over." 

"Don't  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more  to- 
night, then,  my  sweetest,"  cried  de  Crespigny, 
who  was  "  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long."  "  Let  us  think  of  nothing  but  our 
love,  and    the    happiness    that    accompanies 
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it.     All !    you   little  witch !    you    know  you 
have    but    to    show    me    the    tip   of  your 
dainty  foot,  or  the  curve  of  your  white  arm, 
to  wield  me  as  vou  will.     You  are  a   verit- 
able  sorceress,  and  your  enchantments  render 
me    as   weak    as    a   child    in   your    hands." 
He  threw  his  arms  passionately  around  her 
as  he   spoke,  and  Muriel  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  one  of  those  outbursts  of  affection 
on  his  part  which  she  had  already  learned 
to    accept   at  their  true  value.     She  heaved 
more  than  one  secret  little  sigh  as  she   re- 
signed  herself  to  his    caresses,  and  realized 
how  little  she  cared  for  them  and  how  little 
she  believed  in  them.     But  Colonel  de  Cres- 
pigny  was  firmly  convinced   that  his   kisses 
were  sufficient  to  heal  every  wound,  and  that 
if  he  were  satisfied  everybody  else  must  be 
satisfied  too. 

With  such   a   prologue,  it  may  be   easily 
imagined  that  Mrs.  Lorrimer's  visit  did   not 

afford  much  satisfaction  either  to  herself  or 
vol.  ii.  27 
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Lady  Muriel  de  Crespigny.  Try  as  hard 
as  she  would  the  latter  could  not  infuse  a 
genuine  cordiality  in  her  welcome  of  her 
guest ;  and  the  other  soon  perceived  that  her 
presence  was  not  desired  by  the  mistress  of 
the  establishment.  She  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  complain  of  Lady  Muriel's  manner 
to  Colonel  de  Crespigny,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  prevent  a  quarrel  between  the  two  ladies 
he  paid  so  much  attention  to  Mrs.  Lorrimer 
and  her  son  that  it  became  remarkable. 
Young  Arthur  was  allowed  to  run  all  over 
the  mansion  in  Queen's  Gate  as  he  chose. 
Even  Ladv   Muriel's   boudoir   was   not  held 

m 

sacred  from  the  invasion  of  his  muddy  boots, 
and  he  lounged  over  the  delicately-tinted 
sofas  and  chairs,  and  pulled  about  the  books 
of  engravings  and  photographs  in  a  way  that 
made  their  owner  feel  inclined  to  box  his 
ears  twenty  times  in  the  day.  Mrs.  Lorrimer, 
also,  when  her  first  reticence  had  rubbed  off, 
took   unusual   liberties   for   a   guest   in    the 
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house ;  sitting  up  with  the  colonel  in  his 
smoking-room  until  all  hours,  and  ordering 
the  servants  in  their  master's  name  to  sup- 
ply her  with  everything  she  might  desire. 
She  would  decline  to  drive  with  Lady  Muriel 
also,  pleading  a  headache,  or  the  requirements 
of  her  son  as  an  excuse  for  her  refusal ;  but 
when  her  hostess  returned  to  the  house  she 
would  find  that  Mrs.  Lorrimer  had  gone  out 
walking  with  the  colonel,  or  some  chance 
word  at  dinner  betrayed  the  fact  that  she 
had  taken  tea  with  him  at  his  club,  or  lun- 
cheon at  Verey's.  These  petty  deceptions 
and  intrigues  irritated  Lady  Muriel's  naturally 
sweet  disposition,  and  were  the  occasion  of 
several  disputes  with  her  husband.  But 
it  always  ended  in  the  same  way.  Mrs.  Lor- 
rimer was  declared  to  be  one  of  Colonel  de 
Crespigny's  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  and 
Lady  Muriel  very  silly  and  childish  and  illibe- 
ral to  take  offence  at   trifles.      But  still  the 

cause    of    irritation     continued,    and     Mrs. 

27—2 
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Lorrimer's  manner  (from  being  cold  and 
snappish)  became  at  times  almost  insolent  and 
overbearing.  She  would  thrust  (as  it  were) 
her  son  and  herself  under  the  observation 
of  her  hostess,  as  though  she  dared  her  to 
make  a  remark,  or  ask  a  question  that  should 
lead  to  an  explanation  between  them. 

"  Dear  boy ! "  she  would  sigh,  as  young 
Arthur  left  the  room  after  having  done  all 
the  mischief  he  was  capable  of,  "one  may 
almost  see  him  grow.  Isn't  he  an  enormous 
fellow  for  only  fourteen  ?  " 

"I  really  am  not  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  Mrs.  Lorrimer.  I 
know  nothing  about  boys,"  replied  Muriel. 

"  Ah !  but  he  %8.  He  promises  to  be  as 
tall  as  his  dear  god-papa.  Let  me  see,  what 
25  the  colonel's  height,  six  foot  three  ?  ' 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  take  much  interest 
in  it.  You  should  have  seen  him  as  lie  was 
when  1  first  knew  him.     Such  an  Apollo." 
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"  Do  you  mean  an  '  Adonis  ?  '  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  been  more  like 

Mars." 

"It  is  no  use  your  laughing,  Lady  Muriel. 
The  fact  remains.  He  was  an  uncommonly 
splendid  man,  and  many  people  think  Arthur 
resembles  his  god-papa." 

"But  how  can  that  be?  They  are  not 
related,  are  they  ?  " 

At  this  direct  question — most  innocently 
put — Mrs.  Lorrimer  affected  to  be  terribly 
confused. 

"  Oh,  dear !  What  a  notion.  What  will 
you  say  next?  It's  well  no  one  heard  you. 
But  really,  it  is  strange  that  Arthur  should 
be  such  a  monster,  for  I  am  not  tall,  as  you 
see,  and  Captain  Lorrimer  was  quite  under- 
sized." 

She  was  trying  (by  means  that  should  not 
condemn  herself)  to  infuse  doubts  and  sus- 
picions in  the  young  wife's  mind.  It  was  to 
her  interest  to  cause  a  coolness  between  the 
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married  couple  that  might  throw  de  Cres- 
pigny  back  on  her  for  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. But  Muriel  was  too  innocent  for  her 
purpose.  She  only  considered  the  subject 
most  uninteresting. 

"  Well,  I  should  try  and  stop  his  growing 
if  I  were  you,"  she  answered.  "He  is  quite 
big  enough  already.  He  never  seems  to 
know  what  to  do  with  his  arms  and  legs." 

"  What  an  idea !  He  couldrit  be  too  big 
to  please  me.  I  should  like  him  to  be 
just  like  the  colonel,  who  is  one  of  my 
oldest  and  dearest  friends " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  all  that  before," 
cried  Lady  Muriel  impatiently,  at  which 
Mrs.  Lorrimer  took  offence,  and  relapsed 
into  silence. 

But  there  was  some  one  else  beside  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  whom  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Lorrimer  and  her  son  seemed  to  give 
particular  annoyance,  and  that  was  Agnes 
Prudhomme.      She   had    been    told   off    by 
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Madame  Eosette  to  attend  to  the  require- 
ments of  her  former  mistress,  but  she  was 
so  careless  and  inattentive — not  to  say  im- 
pudent in  her  manner  of  address — that  Mrs. 
Lorrimer  was  (rather  imprudently)  making 
constant  complaints  of  her,  which  complaints 
were  carried  by  the  chief  lady's  maid  to  Lady 
Muriel. 

"Agnes,"  said  the  latter  one  day,  as  she 
encountered  the  girl  in  her  dressing-room, 
"I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Eosette  tells  me 
that  Mrs.  Lorrimer  has  complained  to  her 
of  your  being  inattentive  and  saucy.  What 
have  you  said  and  done  ?  " 

"Nothing,  miladi,  that  I  am  ashamed  of. 
But  I  hate  Madame  Lorrimer,  and  I  will  not 
be  her  servant.      Voila  tout" 

"  You  will  not,  Agnes.  Is  that  the  way 
to  speak  of  a  visitor  to  the  house  ?  Do 
you  know  that  Mrs.  Lorrimer  has  threatened 
to  tell  the  colonel  of  your  treatment  of  her 
orders  ?  " 
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"Let  her  tell  him,  then,  miladil  I  have 
something  too  to  tell  of  Madame  Lorrimer 
that  she  may  not  like  all  the  world  to 
hear." 

"Agnes!  I  cannot  understand  you.  What 
has  made  you  so  spiteful  against  this  lady? 
Has  she  injured  you  ?  " 

"  Ah !  Mademoiselle  Muriel,"  cried  Agnes, 
relapsing  (as  she  always  did  when  under 
strong  excitement)  into  French,  "  if  I  might 
tell  you  all  I  know,  you  would  not  keep 
that  woman  and  her  son  one  hour  under 
your  roof.  It  is  a  shame !  an  infamy !  that 
she  should  be  here.  Bah!  the  pig!  I  could 
kick  her  into  the  street  mvself." 

"  Agnes,"  exclaimed  Muriel,  seizing  her 
by  the  wrist,  "you  must  tell  me  what  you 
know.  Why  should  I  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  what  my  own  servants  are  aware  of  ?  " 

"But  I  do  not  dare,  miladi.  These  things 
always  come  back  upon  the  informant. 
Only,   if  you    would    know    the    truth,    hide 
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behind  the  screen  in  the  colonel's  study 
this  evening,  and  if  they  think  you  have 
gone  upstairs,  you  will  soon  understand  what 
I  mean.  But  for  me — I  open  my  lips  no 
more.  It  is  too  dangerous.  Only  see  and 
hear  for  yourself." 

And  with  that,  Agnes  Prudhomme  walked 
hastily  away,  as  if  to  avoid  further  tempta- 
tion. She  left  Lady  Muriel  in  a  whirl  of 
horror  and  amazement.  Could  it  be  really 
true  that  she  was  being  insulted  in  her  own 
house?  The  thought  lent  her  strength  to 
control  her  first  inclination,  which  was  to 
rush  into  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Lor  rimer  and 
accuse  her  of  treachery  and  dishonour.  No! 
she  would  make  sure  that  there  was  no 
mistake  before  she  committed  a  possible 
blunder.  Her  cheeks  burnt  as  she  pondered 
on  the  idea  that  all  her  household  might 
have  been  pitying  her  for  a  dupe  ;  but  if 
she  discovered  that  Agnes's  hints  had  any 
foundation,  she  would   show  the  world  that 
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she  would  be  a  dupe  no  longer.  She  did 
not  leave  her  own  apartments  until  dinner 
was  ready,  and  then  she  descended  to  the 
dining-room  in  a  dark  dress  that  would  not 
attract  observation.  Colonel  de  Crespigny 
and  Mrs.  Lorrimer  were  rather  late  that 
evening.  They  had  been  taking  Arthur  to 
an  afternoon  pantomime,  and  came  in  to- 
gether, laughing  and  full  of  spirits.  Muriel 
tried  to  appear  cheerful  also  during  the 
meal.  She  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  them 
having  a  suspicion  of  the  state  of  her  mind. 
She  was  very  unused  to  intrigue,  poor  child, 
and  felt  as  if  her  very  looks  must  betray 
her  intentions.  But  as  the  dinner  drew  to 
a  conclusion,  her  husband  unconsciously 
helped  her  out  of  her  difficulty. 

"  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  this 
evening,  Muriel?"  he  asked  with  the  pleasant 
smile  that  had  never  a  suspicion  of  deceit  in  it. 

"Anything  you  like,"  she  answered  in  the 
same  strain. 
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"  Well,  I'll  have  my  pipe  as  usual  in  the 
library,  and  then  we'll  meet  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  you  shall  give  us  some  music, 
eh  ?  " 

"Just  as  you  please,  Arthur." 

"  If  you'll  excuse  me  for  half-an-hour, 
Lady  Muriel,  I  have  an  important  letter  to 
write  before  the  last  post,  and  will  go  to 
my  own  room  for  the  purpose,"  said  Mrs. 
Lorrimer. 

"  All  right,"  replied  Muriel,  as  her  guest 
ran  upstairs.  She  felt  the  letter-writing  was 
but  a  ruse  de  guerre,  and  that  Mrs.  Lorrimer 
would  soon  find  her  way  down  to  the  study, 
so  she  hastened  to  get  there  before  her. 

Her  husband,  who  had  not  finished  his 
wine,  pulled  her  down  towards  him  as  she 
passed  his  chair. 

"  One  kiss,  my  sweetest,"  he  whispered,  as 
fervently  as  if  he  had  never  kissed  another 
woman  in  his  life.  Lady  Muriel  bent  her 
lips  to  his,  but   inwardly  she  recoiled  from 
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an  embrace  which  seemed  only  second  to 
that  of  Judas,  and,  as  soon  as  she  could 
disengage  herself,  she  hastened  to  the  study 
and  peeped  cautiously  in.  The  fire  was 
burning  brightly,  but  the  lamps  were  lowered 
and  the  room  was  empty.  Before  the  door 
stood  a  large  black  and  gold  Japanese  screen 
with  many  folds.  It  was  the  easiest  thing 
possible  for  Lady  Muriel  to  conceal  herself 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  which  the  last 
fold  converted  into  a  perfect  hiding-place. 
Quick  as  thought,  she  darted  into  it  and 
stood  close  against  the  wall,  trembling  with 
anticipation  of  what  her  manoeuvre  might 
reveal  to  her.  She  had  not  loner  to  wait. 
A  few  minutes  after,  Mrs.  Lorrimer  came 
stealing  down,  and  stood  with  an  expectant 
air  before  the  fire.  Had  she  been  caught, 
she  would  have  had  a  dozen  excuses  at  the 
tip  of  her  false  tongue.  It  was  so  natural 
that  she  should  find  herself  out  of  pens,  ink 
and  paper  wherewith  to  write  that  important 
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letter,  and  the  study  was  of  course  the  proper 
place  from  which  to  get  what  she  required. 

But  she  had  not  been  there  a  second  before 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  joined  her,  and  had  the 
discovery  taken  place  then  she  would  have 
pleaded  the  need  of  her  trustee's  advice  on 
some  point  of  which  she  was  ignorant.  How- 
ever, they  believed  themselves  to  be  safe  and 
alone,  and  de  Crespigny  having  closed  the 
door  and  lighted  his  pipe,  they  indulged  in 
a  private  conversation,  during  which  Mrs. 
Lorrimer  made  no  secret  of  the  connection 
between  them,  of  their  joint  interest  in  her 
son,  nor  of  her  dependence  on  him  in  mone- 
tary matters. 

She  did  not  abuse  Lady  Muriel,  nor  even 
mention  her  name.  She  would  have  liked 
to  do  so,  doubtless,  but  though  the  colonel 
was  so  weak  that  he  had  not  the  moral  force 
to  break  off  a  friendship  that  pandered  to 
his  vanity,  he  would  not  have  suffered  Mrs. 
Lorrimer   (nor   any  woman  at   that   period) 
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to  speak  against  the  wife  whom  he  loved  as 
much  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  love  any- 
thing that  ministered  to  his  pleasure.  Lady 
Muriel,  however,  heard  sufficient  to  set  every 
nerve  in  her  body  quivering  with  a  desire 
for  revenge.  She  stood  behind  the  screen, 
biting  her  lips  to  keep  down  the  passion 
which  she  feared  would  get  the  mastery  over 
her,  and  praying  that  she  might  have  the 
strength  to  control  herself  till  they  had  left 
the  room.  She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Either 
the  colonel's  pipe  had  not  its  usual  flavour 
that  evening,  or  he  had  had  enough  of  Mrs. 
Lorrimer  during  the  afternoon,  for  in  about 
half-an-hour  he  rose,  and  stretching  himself, 
proposed  they  should  adjourn  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

"I  must  run  up  to  my  bedroom  again,  I 
suppose,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lorrimer  with  a 
giggle ;  "  or  stay — she  will  think  I  have 
been  downstairs  to  put  my  letter  into  the 
post-box,  so    come  along,  dear.     I    shall  be 
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glad  myself  of  a  cup  of  tea."  And  putting 
her  arm  familiarly  through  his,  she  walked 
with  him  out  of  the  study. 

Lady  Muriel  only  remained  there  until 
she  had  given  them  time  to  reach  the  first 
landing,  when  she,  too,  left  the  room,  and 
gained  her  own  apartments  by  a  back  stair- 
case. As  she  entered  her  dressing-room  she 
rang  the  bell  for  Eosette,  and  ordered  her 
to  lock  the  door  and  prepare  her  for  bed. 

"  I  can  see  no  one  to-night,  Eosette,  not 
even  the  colonel,"  she  said  hastily.  "Now, 
remember,  they  are  my  orders.  I  have  such 
an  attack  of  neuralgia  in  the  head,  I  must 
have  complete  rest.  Will  you  go  down- 
stairs and  tell  him  so,  and  ask  Mrs.  Lor- 
rimer,  with  my  compliments,  if  she  will  be 
kind  enough  to  take  the  task  of  entertain- 
ing him  off  my  hands  until  the  morning." 

The  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  her  message  was 
not  recognized  by  either  of  the  recipients, 
and  the   colonel  was  most  anxious  to   make 
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her  rescind  her  resolution  and  grant  him 
an  interview.  He  even  wrote  her  a  note 
to  that  effect.  But  she  was  obdurate.  She 
declared  that  nothing  but  complete  quiet 
would  do  her  any  good,  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  open  her  mouth,  nor  hear  any  one 
speak  until  she  was  recovered.  Her  hus- 
band grumbled  at  her  decision,  and  Mrs. 
Lor  rimer  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  won- 
dered  where  Lady  Muriel  had  learned  her 
obstinacy,  and  whether  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  give  herself  such  airs  in  the 
household  at  Eevranches.  She  made  a  re- 
mark to  the  same  effect,  as  Agnes  Prud- 
homme  was  undressing  her  for  the  night, 
but  the  lady's  maid  answered  her  with  hints 
and  suggestions  that  sent  her    to   bed    in    a 

DO 

state  of  mortal  terror.  For  if  Lady  Muriel 
should  have  taken  offence  at  anything  she 
had  said,  or  done,  Mrs.  Lorrimer  knew  that 
her  little  pretence  of  a  reign  in  the  hou^e 
in  Queen's  Gate  was  over  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OPEN    WAR. 

When  Colonel  de  Crespigny  found  the  next 
morning  that  his  wife  still  absolutely  re- 
fused to  admit  him  to  her  presence,  he 
became  both  puzzled  and  angry.  A  hor- 
rible suspicion  of  the  truth  took  possession 
of  him,  and  he  met  Caroline  Lorrimer  at 
the  breakfast  table  with  a  face  of  porten- 
tous gloom.  She  was  not  feeling  particu- 
larly happy  either,  for  Agnes  Prudhomme's 
malicious  hints  were  rankling  in  her  mind, 
but  she  tried  to  carry  off  her  want  of 
ease,  by  an  assumption  of  extreme  cheer- 
fulness. 

"Well,    and   how    is   the    dear    wife   this 
morning?"    she   exclaimed,  jauntily,    as    he 

entered  the  breakfast-room.     "Is  she  coming 
vol.  n.  28 
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down  to  perform  her  duties  as  hostess,  or 
must  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  pour  out 
the  tea  and  coffee  again  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  not  seen  her 
yet,"  he  answered. 

"  Not  been  up  to  inquire  after  her  even  ? 
Oh,  you  naughty  man.  Is  that  what  you 
call  being  an  attentive  husband  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  I  had  not  inquired  after 
Lady  Muriel's  health.  I  said  I  had  not 
seen  her,  and  for  a  very  good  reason — she 
refused  me  admittance." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Lorrimer  svm- 
pathetically,  "I  didn't  think  she  had  such 
an  unfortunate  temper  as  all  that.  Can 
she  be  ill  ?  Shall  you  not  send  for  a 
doctor  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Caroline.  Lady 
Muriel  is  neither  ill,  nor  ill-tempered.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  something  worse  than  either." 

"What  can  you  mean?" 

"  I    think  she   must    have   gained   a    sus- 
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picion   of  the  true  state    of  affairs  between 
you  and  me." 

"  Impossible !  How  could  she  ?  I  have 
hardly  looked  at  you  in  her  presence." 

"  I  know  you  have  been  careful,  so  have 
I,  but  these  things  have  a  wonderful  facility 
for  cropping  up,  and  women  are  intuitive 
creatures — particularly  when  they  are  wives. 
Anyhow,  I  have  never  known  Muriel  like 
this  before,  and  there  must  be  some  strong 
reason  for  her  behaviour." 

"  Oh,  fiddle-de-dee,"  cried  Mrs.  Lorrimer 
nervously  (for  she  didn't  feel  like  "  fiddle- 
de-dee  "  at  all).  "  It's  only  your  fancy, 
Arthur.  It  is  quite  impossible.  Lady  Muriel 
has  an  attack  of  the  sulks — that's  all.  She 
is  cross,  most  likely,  because  you  took 
Arthur  and  me  to  Drury  Lane  yesterday, 
without  consulting  her.  Take  no  notice  of 
her  fads,  and  she'll  come  down  to  luncheon 
as  usual.     You  are  making  a  great  deal  too 

much  of  it." 

28—2 
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"I  hope  I  may  be,"  lie  said,  as  lie  rose 
from  table,  "but  I  don't  feel  comfortable 
about  it  at  all.  However,  I  shall  go  out 
for  the  day,  and  when  I  return  to  dinner 
I  hope  it  may  have  blown  over.  If  she 
should  happen  to  mention  the  subject  to 
you,  Caroline,  you  must  do  your  utmost  to 
disabuse  her  mind  of  the  idea." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  ;  but  wives  are  ter- 
ribly unreasonable.  They  are  jealous  even 
of  their  husband's  friends." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  care  for  my  wife  to 
have  many  friends  of  our  sort,"  replied  de 
Orespigny  significantly,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Lady  Muriel  had  ordered  Eosette  to  let 
her  know  as  soon  as  the  colonel  quitted 
the  house,  and  when  the  intelligence  was 
brought  to  her,  she  sent  down  a  message  to 
Mrs.  Lorrimer  to  say  that  she  desired  to 
see  her  in  her  dressing-room. 

She  was  robed  with  as  much  care  as 
usual,  but  she    was   looking   very  ill.      The 
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poor  child  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  not 
so  much  because  the  discovery  she  had 
made  had  caused  her  heart  to  ache,  as  that 
it  had  given  her  a  shock,  which  had  altered 
her  opinion  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  when  our  eyes  are  first  opened 
to  the  deceit  and  double  dealing  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  We  begin  life, 
as  a  rule,  with  so  much  trust  in  our  fellow- 
creatures,  so  much  belief  in  what  they  tell 
us,  so  much  faith  that  they  will  not  fail  to 
fulfil  all  they  have  promised  to  do.  And 
then  we  find  they  have  lied  to  us,  have 
spoken  evil  of  us  behind  our  backs,  have 
deceived  us  in  every  possible  way,  and  the 
trust,  and  belief,  and  faith  crumble  to  dust 
under  our  feet — not  only  for  them,  but  for 
every  one — and  we  cannot  recall  them  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  one  or  two  true  friends 
we  may  meet  whilst  journeying  'through  this 
wilderness,  where  all  is  barren  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.     And  Lady  Muriel  was  so  ignor- 
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ant  of  the  world,  and  the  ways  of  men,  and 
the  falsehoods  they  consider  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  utter  to  women  concerning  their 
own  sex,  that  the  discovery  she  had  made 
was  the  greatest  shock  that  could  have 
fallen  on  her,  and  shattered  at  one  blow 
all  the  feeling  she  had  entertained  for 
Colonel  de  Crespigny.  Had  she  loved  him 
very  dearly,  she  might  have  felt  more 
sorrow  and  less  indignation,  but  as  it  was 
she  experienced  nothing  but  a  deep  sense 
of  the  wrong  done  her,  the  humiliation  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  and  her  de- 
termination to  let  Mrs.  Lorrimer  know  that 
it  must  be  put  a  stop  to — at  once  and  for 
ever. 

She  sat,  like  a  little  queen  on  her  throne,  in 
the  luxurious  fauteuil  before  her  fire  as  she 
waited  the  issue  of  her  message  to  her  guest. 
Excitement  and  indignation  made  her  eyes 
blaze,  and  painted  a  deep  spot  of  crimson  on 
either  cheek.      She  felt,  indeed,  now  that  she 
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had  left  childhood  and  girlhood  far  behind 
her,  and  was  a  woman,  resolute  and  able  to 
avenge  her  wrongs.  Mrs.  Lorrimer  (w^Iio  had 
really  no  idea  how  much  Lady  Muriel  knew 
of  her  treachery)  entered  the  room,  smiling 
and  affable,  and  with  an  outstretched  hand 
to  greet  her  hostess.  But  somehow  Muriel 
didn't  see  that  hand.  She  merely  said  "  good- 
morning,"  and  inclined  her  head  towards  a 
chair,  whilst  she  turned  to  address  her  lady's 
maid. 

"  Go  downstairs,  Eosette,  and  do  not  return 
until  I  ring  for  you.  Mrs.  Lorrimer  and  I 
have  a  little  business  to  transact  together." 

"  A  little  business,'"  echoed  Caroline  Lor- 
rimer as  soon  as  the  servant  had  disappeared. 
"  Have  you  a  commission  for  me,  dear  Lady 
Muriel  ?  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  execute 
it.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Only  one  thing,  Mrs.  Lorrimer,"  replied 
Muriel,  as  she  rose  and  stood  before  her  com- 
panion.    "  You  can  leave  my  house." 
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"  Leave  your  house !  It  is  impossible  that  I 
understand  you  rightly.  Leave  your  house  ! 
What  can  you  mean,  Lady  Muriel  ?  What 
have  I  done  to  be  so  insulted?  n 

"  You  have  done  this,  Mrs.  Lorrimer.  You 
met  my  husband  in  the  study  last  evening, 
and  talked  to  him  freely,  and  I  overheard 
your  conversation.  I  don't  think  I  need  say 
any  more." 

Caroline  Lorrimer's  pale  complexion  turned 
to  a  livid  green  as  she  heard  the  words.  It 
was  impossible  to  defend  herself.  She  was 
like  a  rat  caught  in  a  trap,  and  like  the  rat, 
she  turned  and  tried  to  bite,  only  because 
there  was  nothing  else  left  for  her  to  do. 

"  So  that  is  the  way  that  Lady  Muriel  de 
Crespigny  rewards  the  devotion  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  friends,  is  it?  Eavesdropping. 
Well,  if  I  caught  a  servant  in  my  establish- 
ment  doing  so  mean  a  thing  I  should  dismiss 
her  without  warning." 

"  Don't  presume  to  speak  to  me  like  that," 
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cried  Muriel,  angrily.  "  You  are  not  fit  to 
speak  to  me  at  all.  It  was  a  despicable  act 
on  the  part  of  Colonel  de  Crespigny  to  invite 
you  to  my  house,  and  still  worse  in  you  to 
accept  the  invitation.  How  dared  you  brave 
me,  madam,  in  my  own  house,  and  what 
reason  is  there  that  I  should  not  expose  your 
infamous  conduct  to  my  household  ?  " 

"  A  very  good  one,  Lady  Muriel — that  you 
have  no  witnesses  to  attest  anything  you  may 
say.  I  have  always  behaved  as  a  lady  should 
do  whilst  in  your  house,  and  if  (as  you  say) 
you  have  overheard  anything  you  have  no 
proof  to  bring  forward  of  the  truth  of  it." 

"  I  want  no  better  proof  than  what  my  own 
ears  afforded  me.  I  was  behind  the  screen 
last  night  whilst  you  talked  with  the  colonel, 
and  I  know  now  that  you  are  his  cast-off 
mistress,  and  he  is  the  father  of  your 
child." 

The  term  "  cast  off"  put  all  Mrs.  Lorrimer's 
prudence  to  flight.     There  are  women  who 
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would  rather  be  suspected  of  sinning  than  of 
having  no  admirers,  and  of  continuing  to  sin 
than  of  having  been  compelled  to  relinquish, 
it  against  their  own  free  will.  She  jumped 
up  from  her  seat  and  advanced  upon  Lady 
Muriel  as  though  she  would  strike  her,  whilst 
her  green  eyes  seemed  to  fade  into  neutral 
tints  with  rage. 

"  Cast  off"  she  repeated  between  her  dis- 
coloured teeth.  "  Cast  off!  That  is  what  you 
think,  is  it  ?  We  will  see  which  will  be  cast 
off  first.     You — or  myself." 

"  So  you  own  to  it,  you  disgraceful  woman," 
cried  Muriel,  as  enraged  as  her  guest.  "  Then 
I  have  but  one  more  thing  to  say  to  you — 
leave  ?ny  house." 

"  We  will  wait  and  see  what  Colonel  de 
Crespigny  says  to  that.  I  am  confident  of 
his  opinion  on  the  matter  when  he  hears  of 
the  indignity  to  which  I  have  been  sub- 
jected." 

"  Then  you  must  ascertain  his  opinions  in 
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your  own  house,  for  I  forbid  you  to  remain  in 
mine." 

"  You  forbid  me,  Lady  Muriel  ?  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  this  house  is  yours.  I  have 
always  understood  that  it  belonged  to  Colonel 
de  Crespigny,  and  that  he  married  you  with- 
out a  farthing  of  your  own— just  as  if  you 
had  been  a  pauper." 

"  Whether  it  is  mine  or  his,  Mrs.  Lorrimer, 
I  am  at  least  the  mistress  of  it,  and  I  command 
you  to  leave  it." 

"  Then  I  refuse"  replied  the  other  dog- 
gedly, as  she  sat  down  again  in  her  chair  and 
set  her  teeth  together  like  a  bull-dog.  Lady 
Muriel  was  white  as  ashes  and  trembling  like 
a  leaf.  Her  impetuous,  passionate  nature, 
which  had  had  so  few  opportunities  hitherto 
for  indulgence,  began  to  assert  itself,  and  she 
could  have  flown  at  her  rival  and  strangled 
her  on  the  spot.  But  the  force  of  education 
and  breeding  restrained  her,  and  she  turned 
and  rang  the  bell  instead.      Not  a  word  more 
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passed  between  them  until  Eosette  appeared, 
and  then  her  mistress  addressed  her  in  set 
tones. 

"  Eosette,  I  wish  to  dress.  I  am  goin<? 
out.  Open  the  door  for  Mrs.  Lorrimer.  She 
is  going  downstairs." 

This  was  a  hint  too  broad  for  even  Caroline 
Lorrimer  to  refuse  to  take,  and  with  the  same 
look  of  sullen  obstinacy  upon  her  face  she 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  with  a  stiff  bow 
passed  out  of  the  room. 

The  lady's  maid  saw  there  was  something 
wrong  between  the  ladies,  but  it  was  not  her 
business  to  comment  upon  it.  She  dressed 
her  mistress  in  a  handsome  walking  costume 
of  velvet  and  fur,  and  received  her  directions 
to  order  the  carriage  to  be  round  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

"  I  am  going  to  spend  the  day  with  Lady 
Ehylton,  Eosette,"  she  said  in  explanation  of 
her  movements.  "  Tell  the  servants  to  see 
that  every  attention  is  paid  to  Mrs.  Lorrimer 
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during  my  absence,  and  if  Colonel  de  Cres- 
pigny returns  before  I  do  give  him  the  note  I 
have  left   on  my  writing-table." 

She  walked  leisurely  downstairs  on  the 
thick  velvet  pile  carpet,  but  not  a  sound  of 
her  footfall  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Lorrimer 
(who,  incensed  and  somewhat  afraid,  was  shut 
up  in  her  own  room),  and  the  carriage  con- 
taining Lady  Muriel  de  Crespigny  had  rolled 
away  in  the  direction  of  Oakley  Court  long 
before  her  guest  knew  that  she  had  left  the 
house.  When  her  hostess  did  not  appear  at 
the  luncheon  table,  however,  and  she  learnt 
the  reason  of  her  absence,  Mrs.  Lorrimer 
became  really  alarmed  lest  she  had  gone  to 
repeat  the  scandalous  story  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Ehylton,  and  awaited  the  return  home  of 
Colonel  de  Crespigny  with  considerable  trepi- 
dation and  fear. 

When  he  arrived,  a  little  before  the  dinner 
hour,  his  first  inquiry  was  for  Lady  Muriel. 

"  Her  ladyship  has  gone  to  Oakley  Court 
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if  you  please,  sir,"  replied  the  man  who  had 
opened  the  door  to  him. 

"  To  Oakley  Court  !  "  repeated  the  colonel. 
"  But  she  will  be  back  to  dinner,  I  suppose." 

"I  think  not,  sir.  Madame  Eosette  said 
her  ladyship  had  gone  out  for  the  day,  and 
left  a  note  for  you,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"Tell  Eosette  to  bring  it  to  me  in  my  study 
at  once,"  exclaimed  de  Crespigny,  who  felt 
the  shadow  of  an  unknown  dread  creeping 
over  him. 

As  soon  as  the  note  was  placed  in  his  hands 
he  tore  it  open.  Tt  contained  only  these 
words  : 

"  I  know  everything  about  you  and  Mrs. 
Lorrimer.  She  refuses  to  quit  the  house,  and 
therefore  I  have  done  so.  My  father  is  the 
proper  person  to  resent  the  insult  you  have 
put  upon  me. — Muriel." 

As  de  Crespigny  read  the  words  his  dark 
face   flushed    purple.      He   had    never    been 
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placed  in  so  awkward  a  predicament  before, 
or  met  with  a  woman  so  resolute  to  stand  up 
for  her  rights.  He  felt  inclined  to  curse  the 
whole  sex  and  himself  for  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  As  soon  as  he  could 
collect  his  scattered  senses,  he  rushed  upstairs 
to  the  boudoir  with  the  note  in  his  hand. 
Arthur  was,  as  usual,  lolling  on  the  sofa, 
whilst  his  mother,  yellow  with  anxiety,  sat 
before  the  fire,  shading  her  face  with  a  news- 
paper. 

"  Send  that  lout  out  of  the  room,"  cried 
the  colonel  fiercely  as  he  entered  it ;  "  here, 
Arthur,  cut  at  once,  you're  not  wanted,"  and 
as  he  slammed  the  door  after  him  he  turned 
to  Mrs.  Lorrimer  and,  holding  out  the  note, 
asked  : 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 
"  You  must  tell  me  first  what  it  is." 
"  A  letter  from  my  wife    to  say  that  she 
knows  '  all    about '  us — whatever   that   may 
mean — and  that  as  you  have  refused  to  leave 
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the  house,  she  has  been  compelled  to  do  so. 
In  God's  name,  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  A  most  disgraceful  scene,  in  my  opinion," 
returned  Mrs.  Lorrimer.  "  Lady  Muriel  sum- 
moned me  to  her  dressing-room  this  morning, 
and  insulted  me  grossly,  after  which  she 
ordered  me  to  leave  the  house  as  if  I  had 
been  a  discharged  servant,  and  as  I  have 
done  nothing  to  merit  such  treatment  I  re- 
fused to  obey  her  until  1  had  ascertained  your 
wishes  on  the  subject.  Then  she  ordered 
her  carriage  and  went  out.  I  know  nothing 
more." 

"  But  how  did  she  insult  you  ?  What  did 
she  say  ?  " 

"That  she  hid  herself  behind  the  screen 
in  your  study  last  evening,  and  listened  to 
our  private  conversation — the  most  disgrace- 
ful admission  I  have  ever  heard  from  the  lips 
of  any  woman  calling  herself  a  lady." 

De  Crespigny's  face  became  almost  as  livid 
as  her  own. 
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"  But — good  heavens  !  you  don't  consider, 
Caroline.  Muriel  must  have  heard  everything  ! 
You  spoke  of  Arthur  and  our  former  connec- 
tion, and  the  allowance  I  made  you.  You 
have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  with  a  ven- 
geance. How  often  have  I  begged  you  to  be 
more  cautious  how  you  spoke — even  to  me 
— of  the  past  ?  You  have  put  it  out  of  my 
power  now  even  to  remain  your  friend." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Just  what  I  say.  Had  you  been  con- 
tented with  my  offices  of  friendship  we  might 
have  been  happy  together  to  our  lives'  end. 
But  I  shall  have  no  alternative  now  but  to 
give  you  up  altogether." 

"  Oh !  Arthur,  you  cannot  do  such  a  thing." 

"I  must  do  it.     My  father-in-law  will  be 

down  on  me  next  for  insulting  his  daughter 

by  bringing  my  mistress  into  the  house.     A 

man   could   hardly   be    accused    of   a  worse 

action,   and  I  cannot  allow  such  a  scandal 

to  become  public  property.     Why  the  d — 1 
vol.  ii.  29 
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didn't  you  go  when  Lady  Muriel  told  you  to 
do  so  ?  Then  she  would  have  remained  here 
to  confront  me,  and  I  could  have  prevented 
this  story  travelling  to  Oakley  Court." 

"  You  would  have  had  me  turn  out  of  your 
house  at  the  instigation  of  a  girl  like  that? 
Impossible  !  You  must  be  mad  to  think  I 
would  do  such  a  thing.  Why  should  / 
succumb  to  her  ?  " 

"  Because  she  is  my  wife"  roared  the 
colonel,  "  and  the  legal  mistress  of  all  I  pos- 
sess, and  no  one  can  be  admitted  here  of 
whom  she  does  not  approve.  I  was  a  fool  to 
sanction  your  visit,  but  all  would  have  gone 
right  enough  except  for  your  own  folly.  You 
have  gone  too  far,  and  taken  too  many  liber- 
ties— that's  the  truth  of  it — and  you  must 
pay  for  your  indiscretion.  How  long  will  it 
take  you  to  make  your  preparations  to  leave  ? 
I  must  follow  Lady  Muriel  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  to  Oakley  Court,  but  I  will  see 
you  safe  to  Bryanston  Square  first." 
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"  But  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice,"  gasped 
Mrs.  Lorrimer,  "  and  during  the  absence  of 
Lady  Muriel ;  what  on  earth  will  the  servants 
think  of  such  a  proceeding  ? " 

"  D — n  the  servants,"  replied  de  Crespigny. 
"  I  am  thinking  of  my  wife  and  her  parents, 
and  what  they  are  saying  at  this  moment 
about  us  at  Oakley  Court.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  induce  Lady  Muriel  to  return  home  with 
me  to-night,  and  I  certainly  shall  not  do  so 
unless  I  can  assure  her  that  the  coast  is  clear." 

"  And  so  I  am  to  be  sacrificed  in  order 
to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  girl  who  will  never 
love  you  one  half  as  well  as  I  have  done," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  with  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes. 

"  You  must  hear  reason,"  cried  de  Cres- 
pigny. "Whether  Muriel  loves  me  or  not  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  She  is  my 
wife,  and  you  are " 

"  The    mother   of  your   child !  "  interposed 

Mrs.  Lorrimer  solemnly. 

29—2 
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" Perhaps"  said  Colonel  de  Crespigny  in- 
differently. 

"  Arthur,  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that 
you  can  doubt " 

"  What  I  mean  to  insinuate,  my  dear  Caro- 
line, is  that  it  is  of  no  use  your  trying  any 
longer  to  trade  on  an  old  affair  that  was  done 
with  years  and  years  ago,  and  which  I  heartily 
wish  had  never  occurred.  For  your  sake  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  remain  your  friend, 
but  you  see  that  [your  imprudence  has  put 
that  out  of  the  question.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  before  this  unfortunate  business 
can  be  patched  up  I  shall  have  to  take  an 
oath  never  to  see  you  again." 

"  And  you  will  keep  it  ? '  she  inquired, 
with  a   dangerous  look  in  her  eyes. 

4 

Colonel  de  Crespigny  was  about  to  say 
"  Yes,"  but  he  saw  the  look  and  checked  the 
affirmative  that  was  already  on  his  tongue. 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  perhaps,"  he  answered 
hesitatingly,  "  but  all  communication  on  your 
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part  between  the  two  houses  must  be  stopped 
at  once,  and  when  I  do  see  you  it  must  be 
in  strict  privacy,  and  away  from  Bryanston 
Square.  I  will  not  give  your  servants  a 
handle  for  gossip  any  more." 

"  Why  not  say  at  once  that  you  intend 
to  desert  us,"  she  said  with  clenched 
teeth. 

"  Because  that  would  be  untrue.  But  come, 
Caroline,  we  have  no  more  time  for  bandying 
words  to-night.  If  you  cannot  make  up  your 
mind  to  leave  the  house  with  me  I  must  go 
on^to  Oakley  Court  at  once,  in  which  case  I 
shall  not  bring  my  wife  back  here  until  I 
have  received  the  news  of  your  departure. 
Don't  you  think  the  first  plan  will  breed  the 
lesser  scandal  ?  " 

"  And  you  will  not  even  wait  to  have  your 
dinner  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  eat."  he  cried,  "  when  your 
cursed  folly  may  have  been  the  means  of 
upsetting  all  my  domestic  comfort  ? ' 
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She  rose  then,  but  before  she  left  the  room 
to  make  her  preparations,  she  gave  him  a 
parting  shot. 

"You  make  a  great  deal  more  fuss  over 
it  than  Lady  Muriel  did."  she  said  with  a 
sneer.  "  I  fancy  she  was  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  to  have  an  excuse  to  get  away 
from  you  for  a  few  hoars.  But  it  is  always 
the  way  when  a  man  marries  a  girl  young 
enough  to  be  his  daughter.  He  becomes  a 
dotard,  and  she — well,  the  more  circum- 
spectly  she  behaves  herself  in  public,  the 
more  opportunity  it  gives  her  to  indulge  her 
fancies  on  the  sly." 

"  Don't  presume  to  say  a  word  against  my 
wife,"  exclaimed  the  colonel  angrily,  though 
he  winced  under  her  su^estion. 

CO 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  ;  of  course  she  is  perfection 
at  present.  It  is  early  days  to  judge  of  her 
fidelity,  but  only  wait  till  she  has  become 
as  sick  of  you  as  you  have  of  me  and  my 
poor  orphan  child,"  cried  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  as 
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she  burst  into    a  flood   of  angry   tears    and 
rushed  quickly  from  the  room. 

The    colonel    paced    up    and    down     the 
boudoir  rather  uneasily  until  she  joined  him 
again.     He  possessed  a  very  jealous  tempera- 
ment   and    (like    most   men   who   have   lax 
principles)  he   was  always  ready  to    believe 
others  to  be  as  bad  as  himself.     He  thought 
no  woman  was   to   be   trusted   further   than 
she    could    be    seen,    and    Mrs.    Lorrimer's 
remark    about    Lady   Muriel    had  .roused   a 
fear  respecting  her  which  he  had  never  felt 
before.     When   his    friend   reappeared,   pale 
and  reproachful,  to    announce  that  she  was 
ready    to   take    her    leave,  he   bundled   her 
and  her  boy  and  her  possessions  into  a  cab 
as   if    he   longed   to   thrust    the    sight    and 
memory   of  them   away  from  him   for  ever. 
For   the   sake   of   appearances,   however,   he 
accompanied  them  to  Bryanston  Square,  and 
after  a  cool  and  business-like  parting  on  the 
doorstep,  drove  off  in  the  opposite  direction 
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and  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Oakley 
Court,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  family 
party  had  separated  after  dinner. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

A    FLAG    OF   TRUCE. 

De  Crespigny's  first  inquiry  on  reaching  the 
Court  was  for  the  Earl  of  Ehylton.  He 
was  afraid  to  meet  his  wife  before  he  had 
seen  her  father.  He  trusted  to  his  old  friend 
to  understand  how  such  a  contretemps  as 
the  meeting  of  the  two  ladies  might  have 
come  to  pass  without  any  fault  on  his 
own  part,  and  to  persuade  Lady  Muriel 
to  accept  his  promise  that  it  should  never 
occur  again.  Still  he  looked  rather  crest- 
fallen as  he  was  ushered  into  Lord  Ehyl- 
ton's  smoking-room,  and  the  earl  merely 
nodded  his  head  and  received  him  in  utter 
silence. 

"  This  is  a  very  awkward  business,"  said 
de  Crespigny  as  the  servant  closed  the  door 
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upon  him,  "  but  I  can  assure  you,  Ehylton, 
it  was  none  of  my  doing." 

"  What  the  deuce  made  you  admit  the 
woman  to  Queen's  Gate?'  demanded  the 
earl,  laying  down  his  pipe.  "  Do  you  want 
to  insult  my  daughter,  sir?  If  you  must 
keep  up  these  foolish  liaisons  (though  what 
you  can  want  to  be  running  after  every 
petticoat  you  see  at  your  age,  I  can't  think), 
why  on  earth  don't  you  keep  them  to  your- 
self? Lady  Muriel  has  blurted  out  the 
story  to  the  whole  Court,  and  it'll  go  hard 
but  it  will  lead  to  a  separation  between 
you.  And  after  only  six  months'  marriage  ! 
It  will  be  a  nice  scandal  for  the  Society 
papers." 

"  My  dear  Ehylton,  I  beg  of  you  to  hear 
my  version  of  the  story.  Mrs.  Lorrimer  is 
not  at  all  what  you  imagine.  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole  truth.  Years  ago  (when  I 
was  out  in  India  and  she  was  a  passable- 
looking  woman)  I  confess  there  icas  a  flirta- 
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tion  between  us,  and  I  believe  it  pleases 
her  to  suppose  there  is  a  certain  relationship 
between  myself  and  her  son.  But  it  is  only 
conjecture,  and  I  have  never  encouraged  the 
idea.  At  present  she  is  nothing  to  me  (and 
never  will  be  anything)  but  a  friend.  If  you 
saw  her,  my  dear  Ehylton,  she  would  be 
the  best  witness  I  could  summon  for  my 
defence.  But  you  know  how  these  old 
worn-out  amours  clin^  to  a  man.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  is  more  than  one  lady  in 
London  at  the  present  moment  who  asks 
an  occasional  favour  from  you  on  the  score 
of  an  old  empressement,  eh  ?  " 

At  this  accusation  the  earl's  hawk-like 
features  were  seen  to  relax  into  a  grim 
smile,  and  de  Crespigny  saw  that  his  cause 
was  won. 

"  What  can  you  expect  with  men  of  the 
world  like  you  and  me,  old  boy,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  playful  dig  in  the  side  of  his 
friend.     "  We  cannot  quite  turn  into  brutes, 
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however  much  the  remembrance  of  past 
favours  may  pall  upon  us.  But  my  fault 
lay,  of  course,  in  ever  allowing  Lady  Muriel 
to  meet  Mrs.  Lorrimer ;  but  that  was  done, 
unfortunately,  at  the  picnic  I  gave  to  Maid- 
enhead, and  before  I  had  any  assurance 
that  your  daughter  would  do  me  the  honour 
to  become  my  wife." 

"  But  Muriel  tells  me,  de  Crespigny,  that 
this  lady  has  been  staying  with  her  son  in 
your  house,  and  holding  secret  interviews 
with  you  (one  of  which  my  daughter  over- 
heard), when  she  has  alluded  openly  to  your 
continued  interest  in  her." 

"  But  against  my  will,  my  dear  lord,  I 
most  solemnly  assure  you,"  interposed  the 
colonel.  "  Unfortunately  she  di<1  intrude 
herself  on  my  [privacy  last  evening  and 
made  some  references  to  the  past  which  I 
deeply  lament  my  wife  should  have  listened 
to,  but  I  have  done  my  best  to  remedy  the 
evil.     As  soon  as  I  received  the  note  Muriel 
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left  for  me,  I  took  Mrs.  Lorrimer  and  her 
son  back  to  their  own  home  and  made  her 
plainly  understand  that  all  communication 
between  us  must  be  entirely  broken  off  for 
the  future." 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well  and  the  least 
thing  you  could  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; but  I  fear  it  will  not  go  very 
far  with  Muriel.  You  see,  de  Crespigny, 
she  is  very  young  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  world  or  the  state  of  society,  and  this 
discovery  has  shocked  her  beyond  measure. 
She  was  like  a  wild  creature  on  her  arrival 
here,  and  Lady  Ehylton  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  prevent  her  telling  the  story  to 
the  whole  house.  She  seems  to  consider  she 
has  been  so  wronged  and  insulted  by  your 
marrying  her  whilst  that  woman  exists,  that 
it  is  not  possible  you  can  live  together  again, 
and  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
alter  her  opinion." 

"That   is  the  worst  of  such  young  girls," 
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said  the  colonel  moodily.  "  They  are  too 
innocent.  They  expect  impossibilities.  Such 
men  as  they  desire  to  marry  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Christendom." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  you  will  allow,  de 
Crespigny,  that'  your  code  of  morals  has 
always  been  rather  an  elastic  one,  and  I  did 
hope  when  you  married  Muriel  that  (if  you 
found  it  impossible  to  give  up  your  natural 
propensity  for  general  love-making)  you 
would  at  least  keep  your  peccadilloes  strictly 
to  yourself." 

"  But  I  do,  my  dear  Ehylton,"  exclaimed 
the  colonel  eagerly,  "  that  is  to  say,  I  should 
were  there  anything  to  conceal,  but  I  call 
Heaven  to  witness " 

"  Look  here,  de  Crespigny,"  interrupted 
his  companion,  "I  am  not  a  religious  man, 
and  I  daresay  you  have  the  best  possible 
intentions,  but  I  would  rather  not  hear  you 
swear  anything  upon  the  subject.  All  you 
have   to   deal   with  now   is  your  wife's   dis- 
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position  towards  yourself.  If  you  can  win 
her  forgiveness  for  this  outrage,  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad,  for  I  am  naturally  anxious 
to  avoid  a  scandal.  And  I  may  tell  you 
for  your  comfort  that  my  wife  is  on  your 
side,  and  doing  all  she  can  to  persuade 
Muriel  to  return  to  your  protection.  In 
fact,  we  have  had  quite  an  argument  upon 
the  subject.  Now,  what  do  you  propose  to 
do?" 

"  I  want  to  see  my  wife." 

"  Shall  we  send  for  her  here  then  ?  I 
am  afraid  that  if  you  ask  her  leave  first 
she  will  refuse  it.  Although  so  young,  she 
is  very  strong-willed  and  resolute,  and  you 
had  better  take  her  unawares." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  my  lord,"  replied 
de    Crespigny   moodily. 

The  earl  Irang  the  bell,  and  desired  his 
private  attendant  to  inform  Lady  Muriel 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  her  in  his  own 
room. 
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"  And  you  need  not  mention  that  I  am 
not  alone,  Jessop,"  he  added    confidentially. 

The  valet  bowed  and  retired,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Muriel  entered  the  apartment.  Her 
husband  had  partially  concealed  his  tall 
figure  behind  a  curtain,  and  for  the  moment 
she  believed  her  father  to  be  the  only 
person  there. 

"  Did  you  send  for  me,  papa  ?  '  she  com- 
menced, in  a  melancholy  voice  ;  but  then 
catching  sight  of  the  colonel  she  drew  back- 
wards, and  added,  with  considerable  dignity, 
"Pardon  me,  I  did  not  understand  you  had 
a  visitor.  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  speak 
to  Colonel  de  Crespigny." 

But  the  earl  had  already  put  out  his  hand 
to  detain  her. 

"  Muriel — as  your  father,  and  with  a 
right  to  your  obedience — I  order  you  to  stay 
until  you  hear  what  your  husband  has  to 
say  to  you." 

"  Nothing  he  can  say  will  have  the  power 
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to  alter  my  opinion,  or  my  feelings,"  replied 
the  girl  proudly. 

"  But  you  will  at  least  listen  whilst  I 
speak  to  you  ? "  interposed  de  Crespigny. 
"  Surely  I  have  a  claim  on  your  obedience, 
Muriel,  as  well  as  your  father  ? " 

"I  don't  acknowledge  it,  sir,"  she  answered. 
"Marriage  is  a  contract,  and  when  one  of 
the  parties  to  a  contract  breaks  his  engage- 
ment, it  becomes  null  and  void.  You  have 
neglected  to  honour  me,  and  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  I  should  obey  you." 

The  two  men  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 
She  appeared  to  have  gained  ten  years  in 
manner  and  expression  since  the  day  before. 

"If  that  is  your  opinion,"  said  the  colonel 
humbly,  "  we  will  say  no  more  about  it. 
We  will  waive  the  duties  of  marriage  alto- 
gether, and  speak  only  of  those  of  love. 
And  as  your  lover,  my  darling,  let  me  im- 
plore you  to  overlook  the  first  fault  of  which 

I  have  been  guilty  towards  you." 

vol.  ii.  30 
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"  My  lover ! "  echoed  Muriel  scornfully. 
"  Would  my  lover  have  brought  his  mistress 
and  his  child  into  my  very  house  to  insult 
me  by  their  presence  ?  It  is  unlucky  you 
should  have  chosen  that  name  for  yourself. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  lover  I  have  lost — 
the  only  lover  I  ever  had — the  man  I  was 
fool  enough  to  give  up  for  you.  Oh !  papa, 
do  you  believe  that  Athol  Fergusson  would 
have  outraged  my  feelings  like  this?' 

"  Hush !  hush !  my  dear,"  said  Lord  Ehyl- 
ton  uneasily ;  "  that  is  all  past  and  gone, 
and  much  better  not  alluded  to." 

"  And  such  tender  reminiscences  cannot 
be  supposed  to  bear  much  interest  for  me" 
interposed  de  Crespigny,  with  flaming  eyes. 

"  And  how  much  interest  do  you  suppose 
your  tender  reminiscences  have  borne  for 
meV  retorted  Lady  Muriel.  "What  do  you 
think  /  have  suffered  since  I  learnt  the 
truth,  and  knew  who  it  was  you  had  intro- 
duced to  me  as  a  friend  ? ' 
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"  Muriel,"  said  the  earl,  as  lie  laid  his 
hand  upon  that  of  the  angry  girl,  "neither 
de  Crespigny  nor  I  deny  that  you  have  just 
cause  of  complaint,  and  that  he  is  to  blame 
for  having  placed  you  in  so  awkward  a 
dilemma.  But  you  are  viewing  the  whole 
matter  in  a  distorted  li^ht.  Your  husband 
assures  me  that  this  lady,  Mrs.  Lorrimer,  is 
nothing  to  him  at  the  present  time,  nor  ever 
will  be.  He  deeply  deplores  the  weakness 
which  led  him  to  invite  her  to  the  house, 
but  he  promises  it  shall  never  happen  again, 
and  for  the  future  he  will  treat  her  as  a 
stranger.  And  under  the  circumstances,  I 
really  don't  see  how  he  can  do  more.'' 

"  You  are  right,  papa  !  He  cannot  restore 
my  faith  in  him,  nor  in  any  of  his  assertions, 
and  I  have  clone  with  him,"  cried  Muriel 
passionately,  "  and  I  refuse  to  go  home  any 
more." 

"  But,  my   dear,    that   is    nonsense.     You 

must  go.     You  are  bound  as  a  wife  to  obey 

30—2 
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your  husband's  orders,  and  lie  has  come  to 
the  Court  to  take  you  back  to  Queen's  Gate. 
And  so  be  a  good  girl,  and  kiss  and  make 
it  up  again.  No  marriage  would  last  twelve 
months  if  such  trifles  as  these  were  taken 
au  grand  serieux" 

"  Muriel !  my  darling  !  Say  you  forgive 
me,"  exclaimed  de  Crespigny  (though  his 
eyes  were  still  bloodshot  from  the  remem- 
brance of  what  she  had  said  concerning 
Athol  Fergusson),  "I  am  so  deeply  humiliated 
by  what  has  passed.  It  was  all  my  fault, 
•dearest.  I  am  a  brute  not  to  have  remem- 
bered how  innocent  you  are  of  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  how  terrible  such  a  discovery 
might  prove  to  you.  But  had  it  not  been 
a,  thing  of  the  past,  I  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  bring  her  into  your  presence — 
you,  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  loved  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  wretched  life." 

His  face  was  glowing,  his  eves  moist  with 
repentant  dew,  the  hands  which   he  clasped 
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about  her  were  hot  and  trembling  with 
agitation.  It  was  by  such  means  as  these 
that  de  Crespigny  worked  upon  women  and 
moulded  them  to  his  dominant  will.  There 
was  a  magnetism  in  his  look  and  touch 
and  voice,  that  they  could  not  resist,  and 
which  controlled  them  against  their  sense  of 
right.  Even  as  he  pressed  his  suit  on  Muriel, 
her  frame  trembled,  and  the  angry  light 
died  out  of  her  eyes,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
look  of  forgiveness,  though  she  knew  he 
had  no  claim  to  be  forgiven. 

"It  is  such  an  indignity — such  a  humilia- 
tion," she  murmured,  "  even  our  very  ser- 
vants know  that  this  woman  has  a  claim 
on  you." 

.  "  She  has  no  claim  on  me,  my  dearest. 
She  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  lowest 
scullion  in  our  house.  There  was  some- 
thing between  us  ages  ago,  but  I  thought 
she  had  forgotten  it  as  completely  as  I 
have.     She    took   me   as   much    by    surprise 
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last  night  as  she  did  you.  I  have  been 
explaining  all  this  to  your  father.  And 
when  I  returned  home  this  evening  to  re- 
ceive your  note,  and  learn  the  cause  of 
it,  I  sent  Mrs.  Lorrimer  back  to  Bryanston 
Square  at  once  and  made  her  understand 
that  she  had  cut  herself  adrift  from  me  for 
ever." 

"But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  am 
only  her  successor,"  said  Muriel  bitterly ; 
"you  call  yourself  my  lover,  but  you  said 
the  same  to  her  before  you  did  to  me." 

At  this  the  colonel  could  hardly  repress 
a  smile,  to  remember  to  how  many  women 
he  had  said  it  before  her,  but  he  preserved 
a  discreet  silence  on  that  point. 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  did  say  it," 
he  replied  mendaciously ;  "  but  if  I  did, 
what  then?  You  are  my  wife — the  mistress 
of  my  house  and  heart — the  only  woman  who 
has  a  right  to  issue  an  order  concerning  it, 
or  me — and  I  love  you  from  the  bottom  of 
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my  soul.  Will  you  not  pardon  me  this  once, 
and  I  give  my  sacred  word  of  honour  that 
such  a  thing  shall  never  occur  again." 

He  folded  the  girl  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke 
and  covered  her  with  passionate  caresses, 
which  she  had  no  power  to  resist.  It  is  very 
sweet  to  be  loved,  even  if  one  does  not  love 
very  warmly  in  return.  The  French  proverb 
says,  "  there  is  always  one  who  kisses,  and 
one  who  holds  out  the  cheek  " — and  during 
Lady  Muriel's  married  life,  she  had  never 
done  more  than  allow  herself  to  be  passively 
embraced.  She  did  so  now.  The  tears  were 
still  standing  on  her  cheeks  that  had  risen 
at  the  remembrance  of  Athol  Fergusson,  and 
she  felt  nothing  but  repugnance  for  the  man 
who  had  deceived  her,  yet  he  was  her  hus- 
band, and  for  that  reason  she  submitted  to 
his  endearments.  After  all,  she  had  not  long 
held  to  her  first  resolution  never  to  return 
to  him.  Lady  Ehylton  had  become  vehe- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  such  an  alternative, 
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and  told  her  step-daughter  in  very  plain  and 
somewhat  coarse  language  what  she  thought 
of  her  folly,  in  even  thinking  of  such  a  thino-. 
She  represented  the  inconvenience,  the  misery, 
and  the  scandal  of  the  proceeding,  in  such 
vivid  colours,  that  Lady  Muriel  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  what  might  lie  before   her,  and 

CD  7 

decided  that  she  could  not  endure  it.  She 
could  never  feel  any  trust  or  confidence  in 
her  husband  again,  but  whatever  she  might 
have  to  bear,  should  be  borne  under  the  aegis 
of  his  protection.  And  so,  she  cried  a  little 
from  the  very  feeling  of  impotency  that  per- 
vaded her,  and  hesitated  to  give  her  answer, 
though  she  knew  well  enough  what  the  end 
of  it  would  be. 

"  Say  you  forgive  me,  Muriel.  Don't 
make  me  miserable  for  evermore,"  pleaded 
the  colonel  in  passionate  tones. 

"  I  dare  not  say,  I  will  not  forgive.  We 
all  have  so  much  need  of  forgiveness,"  she 
whispered  in  reply  ;    "  but   you   have  made 
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me  very  unhappy,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  I  get  over  it." 

But  the  addendum  troubled  the  colonel 
very  little.  His  wife  had  consented  to  re- 
turn to  Queen's  Gate,  and  prevent  an  open 
scandal,  and  that  was  all  that  he  desired. 

"  Only,  there  is  one  condition,"  continued 
Muriel,  "  you  must  let  me  take  my  sister 
Cecil  Seton  back  with  me,  and  vou  must 
promise  to  leave  me  to  myself,  and  to  her, 
until  I  have  become  a  little  more  reconciled 
to  this  terrible  discovery.  Give  me  time  to 
recover  myself,  and  to  look  my  marriage  with 
you  in  the  face,  and  then,  I  will  try  to  do 
my  duty,  as  if  all  this  had  never  happened." 

Colonel  de  Crespigny  didn't  like  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  him,  but  Lord  Ehylton 
seconded  them,  so  he  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, and  after  a  little  further  conversation, 
Lady  Muriel  slipped  upstairs  to  put  on  her 
things,  and  acquaint  Cecil  with  her  decision, 
and  the  gentlemen  went  into  the    drawing- 
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room  to  Lady  Ehylton.  The  countess  was 
extravagant  in  her  felicitations  at  the  happy 
turn  affairs  had  taken.  She  had  been  agh 
at  the  prospect  of  Lady  Muriel  de  Crespigny 
taking  up  a  permanent  abode  at  Oakley 
Court.  She  would  have  been  no  incum- 
brance to  them,  for  her  marriage  settlement 
was  amply  sufficient  to  supply  all  her  needs, 
but  her  presence  would  have  been  a  con- 
tinual foil  to  her  step-mother  and  a  bar  on 
her  amusements. 

Cecil  was  very  different.  She  had  been  so 
curbed  and  brow-beaten  that  she  hardly 
dared  say  her  life  was  her  own,  far  less  make 
an  objection  to  anything  she  did  not  approve 
of.  But  Lady  Muriel  was  too  frank  and  out- 
spoken to  please  the  countess,  and  the  idea  of 
having  her  as  a  perpetual  guest  had  been  a 
very  unpleasant  one.  So  the  relief  to  Lady 
Ehylton's  mind  was  immense,  and  she  gave 
vent  to  it  in  noisy  compliments. 

11  And  so,  dear  Lady  Muriel  was  actually 
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going  to  run  away  with  her  Cecil.  Well, 
perhaps  it  was  best.  Young  people  loved 
each  other's  company.  And  how  delighted 
she  was  to  hear  that  the  silly  child  had  be- 
come reasonable  at  last.  Ah !  Colonel  de 
Crespigny  had  been  too  good  to  her.  That 
was  very  evident.  He  mustn't  continue  to 
indulge  her  in  that  manner,  or  he  might  have 
trouble  in  the  future.  But  all  was  well  that 
ended  well.  And  here  was  dear  Muriel, 
ready  dressed  to  start.  What,  going  so  soon, 
darling  ?  It's  not  yet  ten  o'clock.  Ah, 
well !  you're  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  I 
daresay.  Lovers'  quarrels  require  a  lot  of 
making  up.  Au  revoir  I  and  don't  spoil  my 
poor  little  Cecil,  or  I  won't  take  her  back 
again.     God  bless  you  all !  " 

And  talking  "  nineteen  to  the  dozen  "  Lady 
Ehylton  let  them  at  last  go  on  their  way. 
Only  the  earl,  as  he  placed  his  daughter  in 
the  carriage  which  was  to  take  her  home, 
held  her  hand  for  a  moment  and  asked  : 
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"Are  you  quite  satisfied,  my  dear?" 
"  I   am   satisfied  to  try   again,  papa,"  she 
answered    gravely ;    and   then   the    carriage 
drove  off,  and  she  sat  in  it  silent  and  thought- 
ful, with  her  hand  fast  locked  in  Cecil's. 
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11 A  story  that  has  the  merits  of  movement  and  liveliness." — Academy. 
"  'Beautiful  Jim'  is  as  fresh  and  engaging  a  work  as  this  charming  writer  ha3 
produced,  while  the  structure  of  its  plot  has  a  peculiar  strength  which  adds  much  to 
the  effect  of  the  story  as  a  whole. — Scotsman." 

PUEPLE  AND  FINE  LINEN. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER  FRASER.     3  Vols. 

LONG  ODDS. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART.     3  Vols. 
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THIS  WICKED   WOELD. 

By  Mrs.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON,   Author  of  "In  a  Grass  Countrv,"  "A 
North  Country  Maid,"  &c.    3  Vols.     (2nd  Edition.) 

HEE  LAST   EUN. 

By  the  Honble.  Mrs.  WALTER  R.  D.  FORBES  (Eveline  Michell  Farwell),  Author 
of  "  Fingers  and  Fortune,"  "  The  Man  in  Cords,"  &c.     2  Vols. 

SEVEEED   TIES. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  WYLDE.    3  Vols. 

A  DANGEEOUS  EXPEEIMENT. 

By  Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY,  Author  of  " Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice,"  "In  Sight 
of  Land,  "«fec.  3  Vols. 

A  DISTEACTING  GUEST. 

By  Mrs.  ROBERT  JOCELYN.     2  Vols. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER, 

UNIFORM  IN  STYLE  AND  PRICE. 
Each  in  Paper  Covers,  1/-  ;  Cloth,  1/6.    At  all  Booksellers  &  Bookstalls. 


MY  POOE  DICK. 

(4th  Edition.)    Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

BOOTLES'   CHILDREN. 

(5th  Edition.)    Illustrated  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.- 

"  John  Strange  Winter  is  never  more  thoroughly  at  home  than  when  delineating 
the  characters  of  children,  and  everyone  will  be  delighted  with  the  dignified  Madge 
and  the  quaint  Pearl.  The  book  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  love  affairs  of  Terry 
(the  soldier  servant  who  appears  in  many  of  the  preceding  books),  but  the  children 
buzz  in  and  out  of  its  pages  much  as  they  would  come  in  and  out  of  a  room  in  real 
life,  pervading  and  brightening  the  house  in  which  they  dwell." — Leicester  Daily 
Post, 

THE   CONFESSIONS   OF   A  PUBLISHER. 

"  The  much  discussed  question  of  the  relations  between  a  publisher  and  his  clients 
furnishes  Mr.  John  Strange  Winter  with  material  for  one  of  the  brightest  tales  of  the 
season.  Abel  Drinkwater's  autobiography  is  written  from  a  humorous  point  of 
view ;  yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  '  many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest,'  and  in  the  con- 
versations of  the  publisher  and  his  too  ingenuous  son  facts  come  to  light  that  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  aspirants  to  literary  fame."— Morning  Post. 

MIGNON'S   HUSBAND.     («*  Edition.) 

"  It  is  a  capital  love  story,  full  of  high  spirits,  and  written  in  a  dashing  style  that 
will  charm  the  most  melancholy  of  readers  into  hearty  enjoyment  of  its  fun." — 
Scotsman. 

"  The  name  of  John  Strange  Winter  is  enough  to  tell  the  reader  that  '  Mignon's 
Husband  '  is  a  brisk,  lively  tale,  with  a  little  pathos  but  more  fun." — Graphic. 

THAT     IMP.        (7th  Edition.) 

"Barrack  life  is  abandoned  for  the  nonce,  and  the  author  of  'Booties'  Baby' 
introduces  readers  to  a  country  home  replete  with  every  comfort,  and  containing 
men  and  women  whose  acquaintanceship  we  can  only  regret  can  never  blossom  into 
friendship."—  Whitehall  Review. 

"  This  charming  little  book  is  bright  and  breezy,  and  has  the  ring  of  supreme 
truth  about  it." — Vanity  Fair. 

MIGNON'S  SECRET,     emu  Edition.) 

"  In  '  Mignon's  Secret '  Mr.  Winter  has  supplied  a  continuation  to  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  'Booties'  Baby.'  .  .  .  The  story  is  gracefully  and  touchingly 
told."— John  Bull. 

"  A  clever  little  story.  .  .  .  It  is  lightly  touched,  and  has  somewhat  a  tragic 
termination.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of  '  Mignon '  yet  by  a 
long  way." — Punch. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER-fCWfn«*dj. 


ON     MAECH.        (6th  Edition.) 

"This  short  story  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Winter's  customary  truth  in  detail 
humour,  and  pathos." — Academy. 

"By  publishing  '  On  March,'  Mr.  J.  S.  Winter  has  added  another  little  gem  to  his 
well-known  store  of  regimental  sketches.  The  story  is  written  with  humour  and  a 
deal  of  feeling." — Aiiny  and  Navy  Gazette. 


IN    QUAETEES.        (7th  Edition.) 

" '  In  Quarters '  is  one  of  those  rattling  tales  of  soldiers'  life  which  the  public  have 
learned  to  thoroughly  appreciate." — The  Graphic. 

"The  author  of  'Booties'  Baby'  gives  us  here  another  story  of  military  life,  which 
few  have  better  described."— British  Quarterly  Review. 


AEMY  SOCIETY :  Life  in  a  Garrison  Town. 

Cloth,  6/- ;  also  in  Picture  Boards,  2/-.    (8th  Edition.) 

"  This  discursive  story,  dealing  with  life  in  a  garrison  town,  is  full  of  the  pleasant 
'  go'  and  movement  which  has  distinguished  '  Booties'  Baby,'  '  Pluck,'  or  in  fact  a 
majority  of  some  half-dozen  novelettes  which  the  author  has  submitted  to  the  eyes 
of  railway  bookstall  patronisers." — Daily  Telegraph. 

GAEEISON  GOSSIP,  Gathered  in  BlankhamptoD. 

(A  Sequel  to  "  ARMY  SOCIETY.")    Cloth,  2/6 ;   also  in  Picture  Boards,  2/-. 
(4th  Edition.) 

"  '  Garrison  Gossip  '  may  fairly  rank  with  'Cavalry  Life,'  and  the  various  other 
books  with  which  Mr.  Winter  hasso  agreeably  beguiled  our  leisure  hours. "—Saturday 
Review. 

"  The  novel  fully  maintains  the  reputation  which  its  author  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  in  a  special  line  of  his  own." — Graphic. 


A     SIEGE     BABY ,        Cloth,  2/6  ;  Picture  boards,  2,  - 

"  The  story  which  gives  its  title  to  this  new  sheaf  of  stories  by  the  popular  author 
of  '  Booties'  Baby  '  is  a  very  touching  and  pathetic  one.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  other 
stories,  the  one  entitled,  '  Out  of  the  Mists  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  written,  although 
the  tale  of  true  love  it  embodies  conies  to  a  most  melancholy  ending."— County 
Gentleman. 


BEAUTIFUL    JIM.   cioth  giit,  2/6. 
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MRS.  EDWARD  KENNARD'S  SPORTING  NOVELS, 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


A  CEACK  COUNTY,     cioth  giit,  2/6. 

THE  GIEL  IN  THE  BKOWN  HABIT. 

Cloth  gilt,  2/6  ;    Picture  Boards,  2/-.     (4th  Edition.) 

"  '  Nell  Fitzgerald '  is  an  irreproachable  heroine,  full  of  gentle  womanliness,  and 
rich  in  all  virtues  that  make  her  kind  estimable.— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  There  is  a  wonderful  freshness  about  this  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  even 
those  who  have  never  ridden  to  hounds." — Court  Journal. 

KILLED  IN  THE   OPEN. 

Cloth  gilt,  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards.  2/-.    (3rd  Edition.) 

"  'Killed  in  the  Open  '  is  a  book  that  cannot  fail  to  excite  interest.  Its  tone  is 
thoroughly  healthy." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"It  is  in  truth  a  very  good  love  story  set  in  a  framework  of  hounds  and  horses, 
but  one  that  could  be  read  with  pleasure  independently  of  any  such  attractions." — 
Fortnightly  Review. 

"  '  Killed  in  the  Open '  is  a  very  superior  sort  of  hunting  novel  indeed."— Graphic, 

STEAIGHT  AS  A  DIE. 

Cloth  gilt,  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards,  2/-.     (3rd  Edition.) 

"  If  you  like  sporting  novels  I  can  recommend  to  you  Mrs.  Kennard's  '  Straight  as 
a  Die.'  "—Truth. 

"Mrs.  Edward  Kennard  can  write,  and  write  well.  Her  descriptions  of  country 
life  are  many  of  them  admirable,  and  her  story  will  be  read  to  the  end.  Some  of  the 
love  passages  between  Dulcie  and  Bob  are  full  of  beauty  and  pathos." — tectorial 
World. 

A   EEAL  GOOD   THING. 

Cloth  gilt,  2/6.     (3rd  Edition.) 

"  There  are  some  good  country  scenes  and  country  spins  in  '  A  Beal  Good  Thing.' 
The  hero,  poor  old  Hopkins,  is  a  strong  character."— Academy. 

TWILIGHT    TALES.    (Illustrated.)    Cloth  gilt,  2/6.  .   • 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
In  Paper  Cover,  1/- ;  Cloth,  1/6.    The  Second  Edition  of 

A  GLOEIOUS   GALLOP. 
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HAWLEY  SMART'S  SPORTING  NOVELS. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


THE  MASTEE   OF  EATHKELLY. 

Cloth  gilt,  2/6. 

THE  OUTSIDER 

Cloth  gilt,  2/6;  Picture  Boards,  2/-.    (4th  Edition.) 

"Since  the  deaths  of  Surtees  and  Whyte  Melville,  Captain  Hawley  Smart  has 
worthily  held  his  place  at  the  head  of  those  writers  who  devote  themselves  to  sport- 
ing subjects  .  .  .  his  readers  know  precisely  what  to  expect  when  they  take  up 
one  of  his  books,  and  they  are  never  disappointed."—  Hatvrduy  Review. 


BY    THE   SAME  AUTHOR. 
Each  in  Paper  Cover,    1/-;    Cloth,   1/6. 

THE  LAST   COUP. 


THE  PEIDE   OF  THE  PADDOCK. 


CLEVEELY  WON. 


THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  FETHERSTONHAUGH  S 

NEW  NOVEL. 

Cloth,  2/6. 

DEEAM  FACES. 

By  the  Author  of  "Kilcorran,"  "  Robin  Adair, "  &c. 


BRET  HARTE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Cloth,  2/6. 

THE   CEUSADE   OF   THE  EXCELSIOE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Luck  of  B oaring  Camp,"  &c 

"  As  a  sketcher  of  the  life  of  the  Far  West  he  is  still  unrivalled.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  readers  will  greatly  enjoy  the  amusing  account  of  the  travellers'  life  at  the 
Mexican  outpost,  and  the  very  clever  way  in  which  at  last  the  castaways  are  extri- 
cated. In  this  story  the  author  shows  a  faculty  of  invention  and  a  literary  tact  so 
noteworthy  that  we  may  even  venture  to  expect  another  romance  as  superior  in  per- 
manent value  to  the  delightful  crusade  of  the  '  Excelsior  *  as  the  latter  is  to  its 
lengthy  predecessor  'Gabriel  Conroy.'  " — Academy. 

SIR  RANDAL  ROBERTS'  NEW  SPORTING  NOVEL. 

Cloth  gilt,  2/6. 

CUEB   AND   SNAFFLE. 

By  the  Author  of  "In  the  Shires."  &c. 
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MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON'S  NOVELS. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


IN  A  GEASS  COUNTEY. 

(A  Story  of  Love  and  Sport.)  (7th  Edition. )    Cloth  gilt,  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards,  2/-. 

"  We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  green  covers  of  '  In  a  Grass  Country.'  The  three 
heroines  are  charming  each  in  her  own  way.  It  is  well  sketched,  full  of  character, 
with  sharp  observations  of  men  and  women — not  too  hard  on  anybody — a  clear  story 
carefully  written,  and  therefore  easily  read.    .     .    .    recommended."— Punch. 

"  When  the  days  are  short  and  there  is  an  hour  or  two  to  be  disposed  of  indoors 
before  dressing  time,  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  good  and  amusing  novel. 
•  In  a  Grass  Country '  may  be  said  to  come  under  this  description." — Saturday 
Review. 

A  NOETH  COUNTEY  MAID. 

(3rd  Edition.)    Cloth,  2/6  ;  Picture  Boards,  ?/-. 

A  DEAD  PAST. 

(3rd  Edition.)    Cloth,  2/6 ;  Picture  Boards,  2/-. 

A  DEVOUT  LOVEE.     owm** 

"  Without  doubt,  one  of  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron's  best  and  prettiest  stories.  The 
character  of  Bose  de  Brefour  is  admirably  drawn.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron 
deserves  great  credit  for  having  made  a  good  woman  interesting." — Ladies'  Pictorial. 

THE   COST   OF  A  LIE.     cioth,2/6. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Each  in  Paper  Cover,  1/-;    Cloth,  1/6. 

NECK  OE  NOTHING. 

"...  it  is  pleasant,  easy  reading,  and  the  characters  act  in  a  way  one  can 
understand." — Saturday  Review. 

"...     is  really  very  bright  and  readable  from  first  to  last."— Academy. 

"...  is  a  capital  story  of  hunting  and  love-making  combined.  .  .  . 
Nothing  prettier  or  more  natural  has  been  written  for  sometime  than  the  scene ^in 
which  Lucy  Netterville  betrays  her  cherished  secret  with  such  happy  results."— 
Pictoiial  World. 

THE  MADNESS  OF  MAEEIAGE. 

"  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron's  books  are  never  devoid  of  merit.  .  .  .  The  interest  in 
Daisy  Carew's  fate  is  well  sustained.     .     .     .     " — Morning  Post. 
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MRS.  ALEXANDER'S  NOVELS. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


A  FALSE  SCENT. 

Paper  Cover,  1/- ;   Cloth,  1/6. 

BY   WOMAN'S   WIT. 

(3rd  Edition.)    Cloth  2/6 ;  Picture  Boards,  2/-. 

"  Mrs.  Alexander  deserves  credit  for  keeping  her  readers  mystified  for  some  time  in 
the  matter  of  Mrs.  Euthven's  rubies.  .  .  How  the  widow's  wit  discovers  the 
treachery  of  the  man  she  loves  in  spite  of  it ;  how  she  avenges  herself,  and  the  terrible 
straits  Nora  is  involved  in  for  a  season,  when  she  has  accepted  the  wrong  man 
because  the  right  man  has  been  slow  to  declare  himself ;  and  how  all  ends  well  for 
her  and  her  gentle  stepmother,  not  to  mention  the  old  shikari  whom  she  weds,  is 
written  in  Mrs.  Alexander's  book,  and  very  readably."— Athenaeum. 

"  In  Mrs.  Alexander's  tale 
Much  art  she  clearly  shows 
In  keeping  dark  the  mystery 
Until  the  story's  close !  "—Punch. 

MONA'S   CHOICE,     amy. 

'•  Mrs.  Alexander  has  written  a  novel  quite  worthy  of  her."— Athenceum, 
".    .    .    it  is  pleasant  and  unaffected."— Saturday  Review. 


"RITA'S"  NEW  NOVELS. 

Each  in  Paper  Cover,  1/-  ;  Cloth,  1/6.    At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


THE   MYSTEBY   OF   A  TUEKISH   BATH. 

(2nd  Edition.) 

"  Every  fresh  piece  of  work  which  '  Rita '  publishes,  shows  an  increase  of  power, 
and  a  decided  advance  on  the  last.  The  booklet  contains  some  very  smart  writing 
indeed."—  Whitehall  Review. 

"  '  The  Mystery  of  a  Turkish  Bath  '  has  a  well-wrought  out  plot  of  slightly  sensa- 
tional interest,  and  is  written  with  this  author's  well-known  grace  of  stvle.*'— 
Scotsman. 

THE  SEVENTH   DEEAM.     A  Romance. 

"  ...  is  a  powerful  and  interesting  study  in  weird  effects  of  fiction.  It  will 
hold  the  close  attention  of  its  readers  from  first  to  last,  and  keep  them  entertained 
with  changing  sensations  of  wonder."— Scotsman. 
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POPULAR  WORKS  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND 

BOOKSTALLS. 


A    NEW    ONE    SHILLING    NOVEL, 

OR  IN  CLOTH,   1/6. 

THE  MYSTERY  ofBELGRAVE  SQUARE 

By    CURTIS    YORKE, 

Author  of  "Hush,"&c. 


By  SAMUEL  LAING. 

A  MODERN  ZOROASTRIM. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought," 
"  A  Sporting  Quixote,"  &c. 

1   Vol.    Cloth,  2/6.  (Second  Edition.) 

By  W.  H.  DAVENPORT   ADAMS. 

CELEBRATED  ENGLISHWOMEN  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

By  the  Author  of  "  England  on  the  Sea,"  &c. 
1  Vol.     Cloth,  2/6. 

By  PERCY   THORPE. 

HISTORY     OF    JAPAN. 

1  Vol.     Cloth,  3/6. 
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SELECT"    NOVELS. 


Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  2s.  8d.  each. 
AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS  AND    BOOKSTALLS. 


BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

1  THE  HEIE  PEESUMPTIVE. 

2  THE  HEAET  OF  JANE  WAENER. 

3  UNDEE  THE  LILIES  AND  EOSES. 

4  HEE  WOELD  AGAINST  A  LIE. 

5  FACING  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

BY  ANNIE  THOMAS  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip). 

6  HEE  SUCCESS. 

7  FEIENDS  AND  LOVEES. 

8  JENIFER 

9  KATE  YALLIANT. 

10  ALLEETON  TOWEES. 

BY   LADY   CONSTANCE   HOWARD. 

11  MATED  WITH  A  CLOWN. 

12  MOLLIE  DAELING. 

13  ONLY  A  VILLAGE  MAIDEN. 

BY  MRS.  HOTJSTOUN, 

Author  of  "  Eecommended  to  Mercy." 

14  BAEBAEA'S  WAENING. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER  FRASER. 

15  A  PEOFESSIONAL  BEAUTY. 
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"  SELECT"  NOVELS-(Continued). 
BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 

16  A  MAEEIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE. 

BY  IZA  DTJFFTJS  HARDY. 

17  LOVE,  HONOUE,  AND  OBEY. 

18  NOT  EASILY  JEALOUS. 

19  ONLY  A  LOVE  STOEY. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

20  POISONED  AEEOWS 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 

21  A  NOETH  COUNTEY  MAID. 

22  A  DEAD  PAST. 

23  THE  COST  OF  A  LIE. 

BY  LADY  VIOLET  GREVILLE. 

24  KEITH'S  WIFE. 

BY    NELLIE    FORTESCTJE    HARRISON, 

Author  of   "  So  Euns  My  Dream." 

25  FOE  ONE  MAN'S  PLEASUEE. 

BY  EDMUND  LEATHES. 

26  THE  ACTOE'S  WIFE. 
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Picture  Boards,  2s.  each. 
AT   ALL   BOOKSELLERS  AND   BOOKSTALLS. 


1  GARRISON  GOSSIP.     By  John  Strange 

Winter,  Author  of  "  A  Siege  Baby,"  "  In 
Quarters,"  "  On  March,"  "  Mignon's  Secret," 
"That  Imp,"  "Mignon's  Husband,"  &c. 
(Fourth  Edition.) 

2  AEMY  SOCIETY;    Or,  Life  in  a  Garrison 

Town.    By  the  same  Author.    (Eighth  Edition.) 

3  THE    OUTSIDER       By   Hawley   Smart, 

Author  of  "The  Pride  of  the  Paddock," 
"Cleverly  Won,"  "Bad  to  Beat,"  "Lightly 
Lost,"  &c. 

4  BY  WOMAN'S  WIT.    By  Mrs.  Alexander, 

Author  of  "  Mona's  Choice,"  "  The  Wooing  O't," 
"  The  Executor,"  "  The  Admiral's  Ward,"  &c 

5  THE  GIBL  IN  THE  BROWN  HABIT.    By 

Mrs.  Edward  Kennard,  Author  of  "  Straight  as  a 
Die,"  "  Twilight  Tales,"  "  A  Real  Good  Thing," 
"  A  Glorious  Gallop,"  "  A  Crack  County,"  &c. 

6  KILLED  IN   THE    OPEN.     By  the  same 

Author. 

7  STRAIGHT  AS  A  DIE.    By  Mrs.  Edward 

Kennard,  Author  of  "  A  Real  Good  Thing,"  &c. 

8  IN   A   GRASS    COUNTRY:    A   Story   of 

Love  and  Sport.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron, 
(Seventh  Edition.) 

9  A  NORTH   COUNTRY   MAID.      Bv   the 

same  Author. 
10     A  DEAD  PAST.     By  the  same  Author. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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POPULAR"  NOVELS-(Co««n««f). 


11  POISONED  AEEOWS.     By  Jean  Middle- 

mass,  Author  of  "  Wild  Greorgie,"  "  Dandy." 

12  ONLY  A  LOVE  STOEY.     By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  "  Love,  Honour,  and  Obey." 

13  THE  HEAET  OF  JANE  WAENEE.     By 

Florence  Marryat,  Author  of  "Facing  the 
Footlights,"  "  Her  World  against  a  Lie,"  "  The 
Heir  Presumptive,"  "  My  own  Child,"  &c. 

14  UNDEE  THE  LILIES  AND  EOSES.     By 

the  same  Author. 

15  KATE    VALLIANT.      By   Annie  Thomas 

(Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip),  Author  of  "  Her  Success." 

16  KEITH'S   WIFE.     By  Lady  Violet  Gre- 

ville,  Author  of  "  Zoe :  A  Girl  of  Grenius," 
"  Creatures  of  Clay." 

17  MATED    WITH   A   CLOWN.      By   Lady 

Constance  Howard,  Author  of  "  Only  a  Village 
Maiden,"  "  Mollie  Darling." 

18  NOT  EASILY  JEALOUS.     By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  "  Love,  Honour,  and  Obey," 
&c. 

19  FOE     ONE     MAN'S     PLEASUEE.       By 

Nellie  Fortescue  Harrison,  Author  of  "So 
Euns  My  Dream,"  &c. 

20  THE  CEUSADE  OF  "  THE  EXCELSIOE." 

By  Bret  Harte. 

21  A    SIEGE     BABY.      By    John    Strange 

Winter. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  31   Southampton   Street,  Strand. 
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ONE    SHILLING    NOVELS. 

In  Paper  Cover. 
THOSE   MARKED    *  CAN   ALSO  BE   OBTAINED    IN    CLOTH  (1/6.) 


At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


fMY  POOE  DICK.  (Fourth  Edition.) 
By  John  Strange  Winter,  Author  of  *  Booties' 
Baby,"  "  Houp  La,"  &c.  (With  Illustrations  by 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen.) 

2  *BOOTLES'  CHILDEEN.    (Fifth  Edition.) 

By  the  same  Author.  (With  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.) 

3  *THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PUBLISHEE. 

By  the  same  Author. 

4  *MIGNON'S  HUSBAND.  (Eighth  Edition.) 

By  the  same  Author. 

5  *THAT  IMP.     (Seventh  Edition.)     By  the 

same  Author. 

6  *MIGNON'S    SECEET.       (Eleventh   Edi- 

tion.)    By  the  same  Author. 

7  *0N  MAECH.     (Sixth   Edition.)     By  the 

same  Author. 

8  *IN  QUAETEES.    (Seventh  Edition.)    By 

the  same  Author. 

9  *A   GLOEIOUS   GALLOP.     (Second  Edi- 

tion.) By  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard,  Author  of 
"  The  Girl  in  the  Brown  Habit,"  «  A  Real  Good 
Thing,"  &c 

10  *THE  MYSTEEY  OF  A  TUEKISH  BATH. 

(Second  Edition.)  By  "  Rita,"  Author  of  "  Dame 
Durden,"  "  Sheba,"  "  My  Lord  Conceit,"  &c. 

11  *THE  SEVENTH  DEEAM.     A  Eomance. 

By  the  same  Author. 

12  *THE  PEIDE  OF  THE   PADDOCK.     By 

Hawley  Smart,  Author  of  "The  Outsider," 
"  The  Master  of  Rathkelly,"  &c. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  31,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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ONE   SHILLING   HOVELS-(Continued). 

13  *CLEVEBLY   WON.     By  Hawley  (Smart 

14  *A    MILLIONAIRE    OF    EOUGH    AND 

KEADY.     By  Bret   Harte,  Author  of  "  The 
Luck  of  Eoaring  Camp,"  &c. 

15  *DEVIL'S  FOED.     By  Bret  Harte. 

16  *NECK  OE  NOTHING  :  A  Hunting  Story. 

By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron,  Author  of  "  In 
a  Grrass  Country,"  &c.    ('Second  Edition.) 

17  *THE   MADNESS   OF  MAEEIAGE.     By 

Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron. 

18  *THE  FASHION  OF  THIS  WOELD.     By 

Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  "  Comin'  thro'  the 
Eye,"  &c. 

19  *A  PLAY  WEIGHT'S   DAUGHTEE.      By 

Mrs.   Annie    Edwardes,    Author    of    "  Archie 
Lovell,"  &c. 

20  NO    MEDIUM.      By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs. 

Pender  Cudlip),  Author  of  "  Her  Success,"  &c. 

21  A  MOMENT  OF  MADNESS.     By  Florence 

Marryat,  Author  of  "  My  Sister  the  Actress," 
o&c 

22  SAVED   IN  TIME.      By  Mrs.  Houstoun, 

Author  of  "  Kecommended  to  Mercy,"  &c. 

23  EVEEY    INCH    A   WOMAN.      By   Mrs. 

Houstoun. 

24  A   PAUPEE   PEEE.      By  Major   Arthur 

Griffiths,  Author  of  "  Fast  and  Loose,"  &c. 

25  *THE  WESTHOEPE  MYSTEEY.     By  Iza 

Duffus  Hardy,  Author  of  "  Love,  Honour,  and 
Obey,"  &c. 

26  *STOEIES   OF   "THE   WOELD."      (Ee- 

printed  by  Permission.) 

27  TWO  BLACK  PEAELS.  By  Marie  Connor, 

Author  of  "  A  Morganatic  Marriage,"  "  Beauty's 
Queen,"  &c. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  31,   Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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^onbon  §>ociefp: 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.    PRICE  Is. 

ESTABLISHED    1862. 

"RITA'S  "  New  Three- Volume  Novel,  "  SHEBA,"  commenced  in 
the  OCTOBER  NUMBER,  and  SARAH  TYTLERS  Novel, 
"DUCHESS  FRANCES,"  in  the  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

'SOCIAL  ECHOES,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Humphry,  appear  each 
Month ;   also  Articles  by  well-known  Writers. 

"There  is  a  marked  elevation  in  the  literary  character  of  'London  Society' 
since  it  changed  hands." — Evening  Standard. 

"...  is  an  excellent  number,  full  of  the  *  light  and  amusing  literature  '  it  pro- 
fesses to  supply." — Literary  World. 

"...  this  attractive  magazine  .  .  .  remarkable  for  variety  of  subject  and 
excellence  of  its  light  literature." — Public  Opinion. 

"  '  London  Society  '  deserves  great  credit  for  the  evenness  with  which  it  keeps  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  its  particular  line,  that,  namely,  of  wholesome 
fiction  and  magazine  miscellanea." — Pictorial  World. 

"  This  gayest  of  the  magazines  shows  no  sign  of  failing  to  preserve  the  tone  it  has 
taken  from  the  first.  It  is  above  all  entertaining,  and  goes  in  largely  for  good 
fiction  by  well-known  authors.  "—Life. 

"...  this  favourite  magazine  .  .  .  " — Society  Herald. 

the  CHRISTMAS   NUMBER  of 

jHottbott  ^ociefg 

{ILLUSTRATED), 
At  all  Newsagents,  Booksellers,  and  Bookstalls.     Price  1/- 

COKTAINIKG  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  AUTHORS  :— 

JOHN    STRANGLE    "WINTER, 

MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY— FLORENCE  MARRYAT— THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MOLLY 
BAWN"— THE  COUNTESS  DE  BREMONT— THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  WHO  IS 
SYLVIA  ?  "-MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON— JESSIE  SALE  LLOYD— 
W.  W.  FENN— THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MISS  MOLLY  "—and  ELLA  CURTIS 
(Shirley  Smith). 

At  all  Booksellers,  Vol.  LIV.  of  LONDON  SOCIETY,  780  pages, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d.  Also  Cases 
for  Binding,  2s.  each. 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.,  31,   Southampton   Street,  Strand. 
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